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BLIND  ASSISTANCE  AS  VIEWED  BY  THE  STATE 

Mr.  Fred  A*  Schumacher 

N*  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare 

Division  of  Public  Assistance 


May  I  at  the  very  out-set  bring  you  the  greetings  of  Commissioner  Adie  who, 
unable  to  attend  your  sessions,  has  asked  me  to  convey  his  sincere  good  wishes  and 
to  tell  you  of  his  continued  interest  in  the  problems  which  wo  are  daily  facing  and 
some  of  which  we  have  come  together  to  discuss  today*  I  plan  to  take  back  to 
Mr*  Adie  a  verbal  report  of  this  gathering  as  I  know  the  proceedings  of  the  two  day 
conference  will  be  a  matter  of  very  real  interest  to  him* 

May  I  approach  my  subject  which  is  "Blind  Assistance  as  reviewed  by  the 
State"  by  indicating  that  the  program  has,  in  my  opinion,  gono  thru  three  phases 
since  the  new  law  was  passed  to  take  effect  on  May  1,  1937*. 

The  first  phase  might  be  characterized  as  the  period  of  transition  when 
the  transfer  from  the  old  to  the  new  program  took  place  with  all  the  attendant  prob- 
lems of  building  up  records  and  histories  and  shifting  the  responsibility  locally 
from  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare*  This  was  a 
period  of  very  great  activity  and  there  wore  many  questions  being  raised  in  this 
field  as  in  many  others* 

The  socond  phase  I  think  of  as  the  period  of  orientation  when  local  depart- 
ments and  officials  were  bacoming  acquainted  with  all  the  aspects  of  the  new  law  and 
its  application*  It  was  necessarily  a  difficult  period  due  to  changes  in  require- 
ments and  methods  from  the  old  law,  together  with  the  need  for  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  many  new  and  unprodicted  problems*  It  was  during  this  period  that  all  the 
old  cases  had,  by  law*  to  be  re-invostigated  and  this  naturally  took  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  since  many  of  the  local  departments  were  learning  all  about  the  job 
at  the  same  time  they  wore  actually  doing  it. 

The  third  phase,  which  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  should  like  to  call 
the  period  of  integration,  is  the  phase  which  we  have  most  recently  entered,  and 
which  I  believe  holds  considerable  hope  for  all  groups,  oggiiizations  and  individuals 
interested  in  the  blind*  It  naburally  follows  after  a  period  of  orientation  that  a 
careful  appraisal  of  tho  situation  calls  for  cooperative  planning  on  the  part  of  all 
groups  involved  in  the  program  in  order  to  develop  a  complete  and  rounded  approach 
to  the  problems  of  the  needy  blind  client*   I  am  happy  to  say  that  good  progress 
has  already  been  made  on  this  question  along  some  lines,  and  this  very  discussion  to- 
day might  well  bo  considered  as  an  instance  in  which  this  third  phase  is  being  given 
special  emphasis* 

All  of  these  phases  are  of  course  thought  of  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
agency  administering  the  program*  Naturally,  to  the  individual  cliont  much  of  what 
has  happened  in  tho  past  year  and  six  months  has  appeared  to  be  contradictory  and 
confusing*  It  is  ardently  hoped  that  in  clarifying  the  administrative  relationships 
of  this  program  and  the  development  of  cooperative  services  that  much  of  this  con- 
tradiction and  confusion  may  be  oliminatod  in  the  very  near  future* 


It  is  important  for  many  reasons  for  private  associations  dealing  with  the 
blind  to  understand  the  structural  and  functional  organization  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare.  With  specific  reference  to  Assistance  to  the  Blind,  the  de- 
partment operates  somewhat  as  follows* 

"The  granting  of  Assistance  to  needy  blind  persons  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  Public  Welfare  Commissioner.  This  involves  providing  adequately  for 
all  those  unable  to  maintain  themselves*  Furthermore,  whenever  possible,  he  admin- 
isters such  care  and  treatment  as  may  restore  such  persons  to  a  condition  of  self- 
support.  Hence,  thru  his  office  all  applicants  for  and  recipients  of  Public  Assist-, 
ance  are  visited  by  his  staff  and  periodically  re-investigated  in  order  that  proper 
care  and  supervision  of  families  is  rendered  at  all  times. 

"The  State  Department  of  Sooial  Welfare  has  two  primary  functions: 

(a)  To  establish,  strengthen  and  maintain 
standards  in  accordance  with  the  Public 
Welfare  Law  and  related  statutes. 

(b)  To  reimburse  local  departments  for  expendi- 
tures made  according  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions formulated  by  the  State  Department. 

"Those  functions  of  the  State  Department  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Assistance  to  the  Blind  program  are  carried  out  thru  the  following  administrative 
units t 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  respon- 
sible for  the  classification  of  eye  conditions, 
and  the  rendering  of  various  services,  preventive, 
educational,  employment,  etc.  to  blind  persons 
thruout  the  state. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  collection  of  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Assistance  to  the  Blind  program 
with  a  view  to  formulating  policies  and  methods  in 
the  administration  of  the  program}  devising  pro- 
grams and  operating  manuals  and  assisting  generally 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  program  thru  the  area 
staffs. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Accounting,  where  all  direct  and  in- 
direct payment  rolls,  claims  for  reimbursement, 
and  other  accounting  matters  are  carefully  re- 
viewed and  recorded. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  which 
gathers  monthly  figures  of  all  important  aspects 
of  the  program  for  the  official  record  of  the 
department 
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5.  Thru  the  office  of  the  Regional  Director,  the 

area  offices  of  the  department  located  in  Buffalo,, 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Binghamton,  Albany,  suburban 
New  York  and  metropolitan  New  York  serving  adja~ 
cent  territory's  Their  chief  functions  are  the 
carrying  out  of  all  operations  of  the  Department 
in  the  field,  which  include:  supervision  of  all 
Public  Assistance  programs,  Children's  Services, 
Institutions,  etc;  consultant  services  in  medi- 
cal, legal,  fiscal,  statistical,  and  other  profes- 
sional and  technical  problems." 

Very  briefly,  this  represents  the  organization  of  the  Department  and  how 
it  operates  in  this  particular  program.  Of  course,  many  other  officials  and  Bureaus 
bear  a  relationship  to  this  as  to  any  other  part  of  the  Department's  responsibility.. 
Furthermore,  the  Board  and  the  Commissioner  keep  in  constant  touch  with  all  current 
developments. 

Many  here  will  undoubtedly  be  intorested  in  noting  tho  developments  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  program  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  persons  in*. 
eluded,  as  well  as  the  total  expenditures  and  average  grants.  In  order  not  to  make 
this  too  confusing,  I  would  like  to  develop  this,  first  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  entire  state  and  then  to  give  you  some  comparisons  taken  from  a  study  of  the 
16  largest  case  loads  in  the  state  as  well  as  from  the  16  smallest  case  loads.  At 
the  beginning  of  that  phase  which  has  been  characterized  as  the  period  of  orient- 
ation, the  statistical  reports  were  showing  that  the  case  load  thruout  the  state 
was  beginning  to  take  on  enough  form  to  make  comparisons  possible*   This  was  in 
August  of  1937.   Comparing  figures  for  August  1938  with  August  1937  for  the  total 
state,  we  find  that  approximately  600  more  persons  were  receiving  Assistance  to 
the  Blind,  which  constituted  a  30$  increase.  Roughly,  eighteen  thousand  more  dol- 
lars were  expended  for  the  program  in  August  1938  over  one  year  previous-  a  40$ 
increase.  Furthermore,  in  comparing  the  average  state-wide  grant  it  is  found  that 
this  has  increased  in  the  period  of  a  year  from  August  1937  nearly  $2.00  per  case:- 
The  most  radical  shift  in  average  amount  took  place  in  New  York  City  where  the  aver- 
age grant  had  risen  from  $14.30  in  May  1937  to  $25.01  in  August  1938o 

Let  us  turn  to  another  approach  in  looking  at  this  program  statistically,. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  dozen  or  two  communities  in  the  state  usually  carry 
85$  of  the  cases  under  care.  The  Assistance  to  the  Blind  program  is  no  exception^ 
Therefore,  in  contrasting  the  figures  for  August  1938  with  those  of  one  year  pre- 
vious, the  16  largest  case  loads  in  the  state  including  such  administrative  units 
as  Erie,  Monroe,  Onondaga,  Oneida,  Westchester  and  Albany  Counties  and  the  City  of 
New  York,  were  totalled.  Within  this  group  of  largest  case  loads  there  were  436 
more  persons  receiving  Assistance  to  the  Blind  in  August  1938  than  in  August  1937 
which  constitutes  an  increase  of  25$.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  16  largest 
districts  show  that  $15,000.  more  of  money  in  assistance  was  granted  in  August  1938 
than  one  year  previous,  or  an  increase  of  42$. 

In  order  to  be  entirely  fair,  however,  to  every  section  of  the  State  and 
each  unit  administering  assistance  regardless  of  size,  it  was  felt  that  a  just  way 
in  measuring  trends  in  the  particularly  rural  sections  would  be  to  select  the  16 
smallest  case  loads  and  to  find  what  changes  have  taken  place  within  them  during  the 
period  of  one  year.  The  districts  used  included  such  counties  as  Allegany,  Chenango, 
Clinton,  Franklin,  Lewis,  Schuyler  and  Tioga.   In  totalling  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  assistance  in  these  16  smallest  administrative  units  it  is  found  that  121 
persons  were  receiving  Assistance  to  the  Blind  in  August  1938  while  only  34  wore 
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receiving  Assistance  in  August  1937,  an  increase  of  250$,  Similarly,  the  increase 
in  expenditures  in  August  1938  over  a  year  ago  amounted  to  approximately  270$, 

All  of  the  above  comparisons  show  the  definite  trends  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  program  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  persons  included  and 
the  increase  in  expenditures  all  of  which  has  been  a  cooperative  local,  state,  fed- 
eral responsibility.  Naturally,  individual  cases  cannot  be  touched  upon  here  and 
these  figures  are  presented  only  as  exhibiting  the  trends  operating  in  the  program. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  here  that  many  more  official  governmental  units 
are  now  concerned  with  this  question  than  here-to-fore,  since  in  addition  to  the 
supervisory  function  which  the  state  agency  exercises  with  respect  to  this  program, 
the  basic  job  of  actually  administering  this  program  is  carried  out  right  in  the 
locality  itself,  under  the  direction  of  the  local  commissioner  of  Public  Welfare, 
who  is  charged  by  law  with  the  proper  prosecution  of  this  program  along  with  all 
others  of  a  Public  Assistance  nature* 

It  bears  repeating  here  that  the  fundamental  premise  upon  which  this  pro- 
gram operates  is  the  principle  of  local  autonomy*  Many  of  you  know  that  this  has 
been  stressed  many  times  by  Commissioner  Adie,  Whatever  success  or  failure  the  pro  > 
gram  attains  is  dependent  upon  how  intelligently  the  work  is  done  right  in  the  lo- 
cality where  the  needy  person  resides.   The  State  Department  of  course  has  a  super- 
visory relationship  to  the  local  department  and  as  has  been  stated  before,  estab- 
lishes, strengthens  and  maintains  standards  in  accordance  with  the  Public  Welfare 
Law  and  rules  of  the  department.  This  supervisory  relationship  should,  in  no  sense, 
be  confused  with  the  concept  which  is  all  too  often  prevalent,  namely,  that  the 
State  has  the  power  and  the  right  to  intercede  in  local  decisions  if  it  is  con- 
vinced that  the  local  deportment  is  unjust.  The  machinery  for  fair  hearings  and 
appeals  is  in  operation  for  the  exceptional  case  only,  but  in  general  we  are  stak- 
ing our  hope  for  the  raising  of  standards  upon  the  slow  but  fundamentally  sound 
principle  that  the  locality  is  responsible  for  doing  the  job  and  the  supervisory 
task  of  the  state  is  in  the  nature  of  a  partnership  which  assists  the  localities  in 
understanding  more  completely  all  the  factors  that  must  be  taken  into  account. 

As  a  final  word,  it  is  important  to  stress  the  fact  that  in  this  total 
Public  Assistance  program,  the  Public  Welfare  Law  definitely  prescribes  the  way  in 
which  Public  Assistance  is  to  be  given,  A  legal  instrument  such  as  this  does  not 
allow  for  the  same  amount  of  flexibility  as  is  true  in  private  social  work.   In  this 
period  when  closer  cooperation  is  being  developed  between  the  Public  and  the  Pri- 
vate agencies  dealing  with  this  problem,  the  work  of  the  private  agency  can  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  interpreting  these  prescriptions  to  the  individual  client.  Pri- 
vate Associations  for  the  Blind  which  have  a  full  knowledge  of  this  program,  pro- 
cured thru  frequent  associations  with  the  local  commissioner  and  his  staff,  as  well 
as  with  the  area  director  and  his  staff,  may  do,  in  addition  to  their  own  partic- 
ular important  work  with  the  blind,  a  great  deal  in  their  own  way  in  supplementing, 
enhancing  and  strengthening  the  Public  Assistance  Program  for  the  Blind, 
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In  the  development  of  the  federal  social  security  program  it  was  recog- 
nized that  financial  assistance  must  be  provided  for  the  blind.  To  this  end  Title 
X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  sets  up  a  plan  under  which  the  Federal  Government  co- 
operates with  the  States  in  providing  such  assistance.   The  State  of  New  York,  in 
order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  this  plan,  enacted  Article  XIII  of  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Lav;  which  became  effective  on  July  1st,  1937*  Since  that  date  assistance  to 
the  blind  has  been  administered  by  the  local  Public  Welfare  officials  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  deal  with  problems  concerning  which  they  were  without  first  hand 
knowledge  or  experience.  No  means  were  provided  in  the  Law  setting  up  the  program 
by  which  the  Public  Welfare  officials  could  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and 
experience  gained  by  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  administering  the  State 
Blind  Relief  Lawj  but  such  knowledge  and  experience  would  no  doubt  be  available  on 
request.  While  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  was  given  authority  to  super- 
vise the  program  and  to  decide  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  local  Public  Wel- 
fare officials,  it  was  not  authorized  to  direct  or  instruct  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  tho  of  course  consulting  with  them.  Within  the  framework  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  State  Public  Welfare  Law  and  subject  to  the  right  of 
appeal,  the  local  Public  Welfare  officials  may  administer  the  law  in  such  manner  as 
each  in  his  own  territory  sees  fit.   It  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  this  would 
mean  lack  of  uniformity  in  administration  accompanied  by  injustices  resulting  from 
varying  interpretations  made  by  local  Public  Welfare  officials  both  as  to  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  Law  itself  and  as  to  the  needs  of  blind  persons. 

It  has  also  become  evident  that  the  individual  blind  persons  who  are  to 
receive  assistance  have  no  means  of  determining  the  amount  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled, the  procedure  to  be  followed  to  obtain  assistance,  or  their  rights  if  assist- 
ance is  denied  or  inadequate.  Like  many  peoplo  who  see  they  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  laws,  are  unfamiliar  with  the  intricacies  of  procedure  and  do  not  know 
where  help  may  be  had.   The  Stat©  Department  should  not  be  relied  upon  to  give  ad- 
vice to  these  individuals:  first,  because  the  administration  of  assistance  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  Public  Welfare  officials?  and  second,  because  it  may  ulti- 
mately be  called  upon  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  decisions  of  these  officials* 
The  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  which  for  fifteen  years  administered  the  relief 
program  for  the  blind  outside  of  New  York  City  is  a  part  of  the  State  Department 
and  therefore  may  be  justified  in  not  giving  advice  or  information  to  blind  persons 
seeking  assistance.  Whether  justified  or  not,  employees  of  the  Commission  have  re- 
fused to  give  advice  or  information  to  such  blind  persons. 

Thus,  we  have  blind  persons  entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  what  the 
State  and  the  Nation  have  provided  for  them,  compelled  to  obtain  it  through  offic- 
ials who  have  no  first-hand  knowledge  of,  or  experience  with  the  problems  involved,* 
and  without  any  means  either  for  the  interpretation  of  the  blind  and  their  problems 
to  the  local  Public  Welfare  officials,  or  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Law  and  the 
procedures  under  it  to  the  blind  persons  concerned, 
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In  these  circumstances  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  expect  the  pri- 
vate agencies  for  the  blind  to  seize  with  alacrity  this  perfectly  obvious  opportun- 
ity for  invaluable  service  to  the  blind  persons  in  whom  these  agencies  are  inter- 
ested. Certainly,  these  agencies  are  presumed  to  know  the  capacities,  the  diffi- 
culties, and  the  needs  of  the  blind  persons  in  their  respective  territories.   They 
also  have  or  can  easily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Law  under  which  assistance  to 
the  blind  is  given  and  the  procedures  that  have  been  worked  out  to  make  it  effect- 
ive.  These  agencies  can  know  better  than  anyone  else  what  factors  go  to  make  up 
adequate  budgets  for  blind  persons  in  their  territories;  and  by  adequate  budgets 
is  meant  budgets  which  make  certain  a  reasonable  subsistence  compatible  with  decen- 
cy and  health.   It  follows  that  the  private  agencies  for  the  blind  can  and  should  be 
the  link  between  individual  blind  persons  and  the  local  Public  Welfare  officials. 
On  the  one  hand  they  can  and  should  interpret  to  the  blind  the  meaning  of  the  Law 
and  should  make  clear  that  it  provides  for  assistance  based  on  need  and  not  for  a 
pension  of  any  kind.  On  the  other  hand  they  can  and  should  interpret  to  the  Public 
Welfare  officials  what  blindness  entails,  the  special  problems  and  difficulties  of 
blind  persons,  and  the  needs  of  the  individual  blind  persons  whose  applications  for 
assistance  have  been  filed.  It  is  no  longer  worth  while  for  the  private  agencies 
for  the  blind  to  attempt  through  conferences  and  committee  meetings  to  arrive  at  so- 
called  general  principles  and  policies.  Such  principles  and  policies,  if  they  are 
to  exist  at  all,  will  emerge  from  the  action  taken  on  individual  cases,  which  ac- 
tion can  be  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  manner  in  which  the  private  agen- 
cies interpret  the  blind  and  their  needs  to  the  local  Public  Welfare  officials. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  if  the  private  agencies  for  the  blind  as- 
sume this  responsibility  and  do  their  work  effectively  there  will  come  into  being 
a  sympathetic  understanding  between  local  Public  Welfare  officials  and  the  blind 
persons  for  whose  assistance  they  are  responsible  and  adequate  budgets  will  be  pro- 
vided. However  should  there  be  cases  whore  this  does  not  happen,  the  private  agen- 
cies must  help  blind  persons  to  prosecute  their  appeals  and  must  see  to  it  that 
these  appeals  are  properly  and  fully  presented.  Only  if  all  the  facts  are  present- 
ed and  a  consideration  of  all  the  factors  insured  can  we  expect  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  render  decisions  on  appeals  which  will  not  only  be  correct  in  themselves, 
but  will  afford  a  basis  for  just  administration  throughout  the  State.  Obviously, 
individual  blind  persons  cannot  handle  their  appeals  without  help. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  private  agencies  for  the  blind  have  no  task  more 
important  than  aiding  blind  persons  to  secure  the  means  of  subsistence.   These  means 
are  now  obtainable  in  two  ways:  through  employment  and  through  public  assistance* 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  not  all  blind  persons  can  secure  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence through  employment,  and  for  this  the  reasons  are  numerous  and  responsibility 
cannot  be  fixed.  However,  all  blind  persons  not  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to 
take  care  of  themselves  are  entitled  to  public  assistance.  Whether  or  not  they  re- 
ceive it  in  adequate  measure  depends  on  the  existence  of  a  correct  and  sympathetic 
understanding  between  the  blind  persons  needing  assistance  and  the  local  Public  Wel- 
fare officials  charged  with  its  distribution.   To  make  sure  that  such  an  understand- 
ing is  created  and  continues  is  the  responsibility,  the  duty,  and  the  obligation  of 
the  private  agencies  for  the  blind.   It  is  more  important  than  any  other  work  these 
agencies  are  now  doing,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  the  providing  of  employment; 
and  yet  a  beginning  has  scarcely  been  made.   They  must  not  fail  our  blind  people  in 
this  matter. 

Neither  the  private  agencies  nor  the  local  Public  Welfare  officials  have 
the  right  to  assume  that  blind  persons  who  make  no  complaint  are  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  assistance  they  are  receiving.  The  duty  of  providing  adequate  assistance 
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for  all  eligible  blind  persons  is  imposed  upon  the  local  Public  Welfare  officials  by 
Law,  The  responsibility  of  the  private  agencies  is  as  broad  as  the  Law  so  far  as 
the  group  to  be  served  is  concerned.   Blind  persons  often  fail  to  assert  their 
rights,  because  they  do  not  know  or  understand  them,  or  because  they  shrink  from  so- 
called  red  tape,  or  because  they  fear  that  by  complaining  they  may  lose  the  little 
they  have.  The  private  agencies  must  assist  their  blind  clients  in  asserting  and 
maintaining  their  rights  under  the  Law,  and  must  battle  aggressively  in  their  be- 
half. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  discuss  for  a  moment  what  is  meant  by  an  adequate 
budget.  An  adequate  budget  is  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  provide  a  reasonable 
subsistence  compatible  with  decency  and  health.  Anything  less  than  this  is  inade- 
quate and  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Law.   The  budget  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  grant  which  is  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  budget  and 
the  applicable  income  of  the  person  seeking  assistance.  The  budget  must  be  set  up 
for  each  individual  and  must  respond  to  his  needs.  It  must  contain  all  of  the  fac- 
tors which  go  to  make  up  a  reasonable  subsistence.  Among  these  are  of  course  foodj 
shelter,  clothing,  cleaning  and  repairing  of  some,  laundry,  grooming,  carfare  and 
guide  service  to  work,  recreation,  including  carfare  and  guide  service  therefor, 
smokes,  electric  current  for  radio  and  talking  book  machine,  and, ^unless  otherwise 
provided  for,  medical  and  dental  care.  Each  item  must  be  adequate  in  itself  so 
that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  example  to  deprive  oneself  of  food  in  order  to 
get  a  haircut.  A  two  dollar  monthly  allowance  for  clothing  for  a  woman  going  to 
work  is  grossly  inadequate,  and  yet  just  such  on  item  appears  in  a  budget  in  my  pos- 
session. 

One  other  matter  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrating  the  need  for  correct 
interpretation.  There  is  considerable  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  stretch  legal 
responsibility  to  include  so-called  social  responsibility.  Local  Public  Welfare  of- 
ficials should  have  it  made  clear  to  them  that  the  Public  Welfare  Law  states  de- 
finitely just  how  far  the  responsibility  of  relatives  extends;  that  brothers  and 
sisters  however  wealthy  have  no  responsibility  under  the  Law  for  the  care  of  the 
blind  relatives  and  that  even  parents  and  children  are  responsible  only  within 
their  means.   It  is  not  intended  that  parents  and  children  shall  themselves  be  de- 
prived of  a  reasonable  subsistence  in  order  to  take  care  of  blind  relatives.  A 
widow  earning  twelve  dollars  a  week  cannot  be  compelled  to  support  a  dependent  adult 
blind  son. 

It  was  obviously  not  intended  that  blind  people  should  lose  their  self- 
respect  and  be  made  an  ever  heavier  burden  on  their  families  by  reason  of  the  blind 
assistance  program.  On  the  contrary  the  exact  opposite  must  be  the  intention. 
Therefore  where  a  blind  person  lives  with  relatives  the  entire  group  should  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  public  assistance  budget  in  determining  the  budget  of  the 
blind  person.  These  relatives  with  whom  he  lives  have  the  right  to  live  as  their 
means  permit,  and  the  blind  person  should  have  a  > adget  adequate  for  his  needs  just 
as  if  he  were  living  with  strangers.  Otherwise  such  blind  persons  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  leave  their  family  groups  and  live  by  themselves. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  private  agencies  for  the  blind  will  accept 
the  opportunity  for  service  which  the  creation  of  the  blind  assistance  program  has 
presented  to  them  and  will  meet  their  responsibility  in  all  its  phases  so  that  all 
our  blind  people  who  are  eligible  for  assistance  will  receive  it  in  adequate  measurec 
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III 


As  I  looked  over  the  tentative  program  sent  me  by  Mr.  Septinelli  I  no- 
ticed that  all  the  speakers  were  old-timers,  persons  well  known  in  work  for  the 
blind  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  I,  a  stranger  to  you  and  so  very  new  in 
the  work  could  be  expected  to  contribute.  But  may  I  first  introduce  myself  so  far 
as  background,  and  experience  are  concerned.  Since  1926  I  have  been  active  in  pub- 
lic service;  first,  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health,  then  four  years  as 
Supervisor  of  Home  Relief  in  the  D.  P.  W.  and  in  1932  I  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veteran's  Relief  under  State  Civil  Service,  as  problem  Case  Worker.  A 
problem  case  worker,  may  I  add,  does  not  mean  that  the  worker  is  the  problem  but 
rather  that  she  handles  all  cases  presenting  serious  problems  as  compared  with  the 
usual  home  relief  case  load. 

That  was  my  first  experience  with  a  handicapped  group  and  now,  in  my  work 
with  another  handicapped  group,  the  blind,  I  cannot  but  be  helped  and  influenced  by 
my  former  experiences.  Obviously,  too,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  enjoy  many  and 
very  friendly  contacts  with  the  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare  through  which 
office  blind  assistance  is  administered  in  Onondaga  County. 

There  is  one  fact  we  must  never  lose  sight  of j  namely,  blind  assistance 
is  public  or  tax  payers'  money  and  by  virtue  of  its  source  a  very  rigid  and  routine 
system  must  govern  its  distribution,  based  on  actual  needs.  I  shall  amplify  that 
remark  later. 

In  this  set-up,  an  Association  for  the  Blind  is  just  a  middleman  (without 
profit.)  They  are  neither  on  the  giving  nor  receiving  lino,  but  the  one  benefit  of 
our  inactive  participation  should  be  the  ability  to  give  constructive  criticism  on 
one  hand  and  impartial  interpretation  on  the  other. 

May  I  review  with  you  some  of  the  exceptions,  written  or  unwritten,  made 
in  public  assistance  for  that  other  handicapped  group,  disabled  veterans?  First j  no 
Veteran  shall  ever  have  to  apply  to  a  public  relief  agency  for  assistance.   Of  course 
that's  because  they  are  supposedly  indigent  through  no  fault  of  their  own  but 
rather  because  of  injuries  received  in  service  to  their  country.  They  have  their 
own  special  relief  agencies.  Secondly,  in  making  up  a  budget,  a  Disabled  Veteran 
is  allowed  at  least  25%  of  his  Government  allowance  for  his  own  personal  needs. 
Never  is  the  entire  amount  of  service-connected  disability  compensation  appropriated 
or  absorbed  by  home  relief  budget.  By  that,  I  do  not  mean  that  any  and  all  dis- 
abled veterans  can  "get  by  with  murder"  but  cognizance  is  taken  of  their  peculiar 
needs  in  view  of  their  handicaps.  A  shell-shocked  veteran  requires  one  thing;  a 
man  with  one  leg  or  arm,  something  else  &  so  on.   It  may  interest  you  to  know  during 
all  my  years  with  the  disabled  veteran  group,  no  veteran  blinded  in  service  ever  had 
to  ask  public  assistance.   On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  of  them  being  served, 
one  way  or  another,  through  our  local  Association  for  the  Blind.  That  fact  bespeaks 
the  adequate  manner  in  which  the  Government  has  compensated  for  that  type  of  dis- 
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ability. 

Someone  has  said  that  successful  public  speaking  depends  on  successful 
private  thinking.  I  have  confined  my  thoughts  to  but  two  phases  of  blind  assist- 
ance —  the  actual  application  or  first  contact  and  certain  budgetary  allowances 
or  concessions. 

A  person  without  sight  should  never  have  to  go  —  to  be  taken  mm  to  a 
public  office  to  apply  for  assistance.  An  application  should  be  accepted  by  mail. 
Even  in  the  best  of  office  environments,  the  procedure  for  making  application  for 
public  assistance  is  none  too  good  and  it  is  doubly  hard  for  the  person  who,  be- 
cause of  his  handicap,  cannot  go  alone.  During  a  recent  conference  with  Miss  Brophy: 
area  director  for  Blind  Assistance  in  the  Syracuse  District,  we  discussed  at  length 
just  what  the  best  procedure  would  be  in  handling  applications  for  blind  assistance 
from  those  unknown  to  the  local  Association  or  the  Commission.  As  you  all  know, 
the  first  requirement  is  a  medical  or  eye  report  which  has  been  passed  on  by  the 
classificationist  in  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind.  If  the  case  is  not 
known;  that  is,  if  there  is  no  recent  medical  report  available,  the  present  ar- 
rangement is  that  the  Welfare  Officer  arrange  for  an  eye  examination,  forward  this 
report  to  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  where  it  is  classified  and  they  then 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  classification.  The  case  is  either  accepted,  provided 
there  is  actual  need  or  else  it  is  refused  whero  they  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
need  does  not  exist.  But  all  that  time  the  local  Association  knows  nothing  of  the 
case  and  has  been  given  no  opportunity  to  assist,  either  in  handling  the  case  as  a 
case,  or  more  important,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  person  who  is  without  sight, 
and  who,  in  all  probability,  would  welcome  the  friendship  and  counsel  of  an  agency 
whose  sole  purpose  would  be  to  look  out  for  his  interests.  Insurance  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  certain  sum  at  an  uncertain  time.   That's  what  an  association  should 
be  to  those  whom  it  can  serve.  A  certain  someone  at  an  uncertain  time.   It  was 
our  thought,  Miss  Brophy's  and  mine,  that  whenever  an  application  is  received  for 
blind  assistance,  the  first  clearing  or  inquiry  made  by  the  Welfare  Department 
should  be  with  the  local  Association  for  the  Blind.   If  a  recent  eye  report  is 
available  through  that  office  a  copy  would  be  submitted  to  the  blind  assistance 
division,  who  would,  of  course,  proceed  from  there  in  tho  usual  way.   If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  local  Association  has  not  had  recent  contact  or  the  case  is  en- 
tirely unknown  to  them,  then  the  proper  person  from  that  Association  shouM  make 
a  contact,  arrange  for  an  eye  examination  and  report  the  case  to  the  Bureau  of 
Services  for  the  Blind.  This  would  accomplish  two  things;  first,  it  would  assist 
in  keeping  the  general  records  or  register  of  the  Commission  and  the  local  Asso- 
ciation up-to-date  and  secondly,  and  most  important,  it  would  bring  about  a  happy 
relationship  between  the  sightless  person  himself  and  his  Association.   It  would 
open  to  him  new  avenues  of  interest,  recreation  and  possible  employment.  As  I 
said  before,  the  Syracuse  Association  enjoys  very  friendly  relationship  with  the 
local  division  of  blind  assistance  in  the  Onondaga  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Miss  Salmonsen,  who  is  Supervisor  of  the  Blind  Assistance  Division  sends 
me  a  summary  of  all  blind  assistance  cases  even  those  which  are,  for  any  reason^ 
rejocted.   On  the  other  hand,  I  cooperate  with  her  in  the  matter  of  reporting  the 
earnings  of  that  smaller  group  employed  at  the  Lighthouse  who  are  also  recipients 
of  blind  assistance.  I  do  this  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  I  realize  she  has 
a  perfect  right  to  know  and  secondly;  because  it  reduces  to  the  minimum  any  pos- 
sible friction  or  misunderstanding  between  the  person  employed  and  the  investi- 
gator.  (May  I  add  here,  that  I  do  not  approve  of  relief  investigators,  (how  I  dis- 
like that  word)  making  contacts  or  investigations  at  the  place  of  business  where 
tho  cliant  is  employed,  whether  it  is  a  public  office,  a  shop  or  a  sheltered  work- 


shop  such  as  Tho  Lighthouse.  No  other  group  would  be  so  interviewed.)  And  this 
brings  me  to  the  climax  of  the  problem,  as  I  see  it—earnings,  deductions,  special 
needs  and  work  relief. 

Because  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  being  occupied  or  at  work  occupa- 
tional  therapy  is  the  outstanding  achievement  in  all  institutions  for  handicapped 
groups.  The  State  maintains  a  rehabilitation  bureau  serving  all  but  the  blind. 
Yet  all  through  this  state  large  numbers  of  perfectly  healthy  men  and  women  are, 
because  of  loss  of  sight,  permitted  —  no  almost  forced  to  remain  idly  at  home  — 
and  except  in  remote  cases  are  supported  by  family,  friends  or  public  funds* 

I  think  I  should  pause  here  (for  station  announcement  as  it  were)  to  re- 
peat again  that  all  these  remarks  are  based  on  my  limited  knowledge  —  that  I  re- 
fer only  to  conditions  in  Onondaga  County.  It's  hard  for  me  to  stick  to  my  sub- 
ject right  here  and  not  tell  you  how  I  feel  about  employment  for  the  blind  and  the 
local  Associations*  part  in  the  program.   I  mentioned  earnings,  deductions,  spe- 
cial needs  and  work  relief.   I  might  better  turn  those  about  and  suggest  first 
that  all  who  are  employable  either  at  home  or  elsewhere  should,  if  in  need  of 
public  assistance,  be  given  the  same  opportunity  to  earn  their  living  as  anyone 
else.  Perhaps  you  think  that's  foolish.  I  would  bo  willing  to  undertake  to  des- 
ignate a  suitable  job  for  every  applicant  for  blind  assistance  who  is  employable* 
I  would  like  to  set  up  a  blind  assistance  work  relief  budget  with  adequate  allow- 
ance for  special  needs,  such  as  clothing  repairs  and  cleaners'  bills,  transport- 
ation, yes*  and  recreation.   It  costs  money  for  a  sightless  person  to  keep  his  or 
her  clothes  in  good  condition}  the  need  of  transportation  is  obvious  and  recre- 
ation is  essential.  Before  any  deductions  were  made  from  earnings,  I  would  be  sure 
there  was  left  some  incentive  to  work.  For  that  larger  unemployable  group,  I  would 
be  sure  there  was  left  some  incentive  to  livej  Just  because  persons  of  a  certain 
group  have  lost  their  sight,  they  must  not  automatically  be  placed  within  the  same 
category.  Their  needs,  as  blind  persons,  cannot  change  too  much  from  their  needs 
before  losing  their  sight.  Earlier  I  stated  that  blind  assistance  must  be  based 
on  actual  need  and  I  repeat  it. 

Finally,  may  I  urge  that  we  remain  open-minded,  like  the  woman  who  was 
about  to  attend  a  political  meeting.   She  kept  insisting,  "Of  course,  I'M  not  pre- 
judiced at  all.  Vm   going  with  a  perfectly  open  and  unbiased  mind  to  listen  to 
what  I'm  convinced  is  pure  rubbish." 


BERTHA  ARMSTRONG 
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BLIND  ASSISTANCE  AS  VIEWED  BY  THE  COUNTY  WELFARE  DISTRICT 

Mrs.  Esther  Fowler 

Dept,  of  Blind  Assistance 

Erie  County  Dept,  of  Social  Welfare 


IV 


Blind  Assistance,  as  viewed  by  a  County  Welfare  Department,  must  necessar- 
ily be  from  the  viewpoint  of  Erie  County,  as  I  have  only  a  very  limited  knowledge 
of  Blind  Assistance  in  other  counties  of  the  state. 

In  the  general  shaking  up  of  our  economic  life  of  the  past  generation,  the 
blind  have  suffered  as  well  as  others.  The  handicapped  are  always  the  first  to 
be  forced  into  unemployment.   It  is  therefore  proper  and  fitting,  in  the  great 
increase  of  public  relief  measures  and  appropriations,  that  a  special  relief 
measure,  required  by  the  needs  of  the  time,  should  be  passed  for  blind  people. 

The  first  law  granting  assistance  to  the  blind  was,  as  you  all  know,  passed 
by  the  New  York  State  Legislature  in  1922.  An  appropriation  was  available  in 
Erie  County  in  1923.  Applications  were  filed  with  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
who  investigated  all  cases,  made  recommendations  for  grants  or  denials,  and  super- 
vised the  work  of  the  local  administration  which  was  carried  on  by  the  public  uel- 
fare  department  in  this  county. 

On  May  1,  1937,  Blind  Assistance  became  part  of  the  State  Public  Assist- 
ance program,  with  Federal  participation  under  Social  Security.  This  brought 
about  many  changes.  Supervision  was  transferred  from  one  State  department  to  an- 
other. The  local  County  Welfare  Department  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  en- 
tire administration  of  relief  —  from  the  taking  of  the  application,  thru  the  in- 
vestigation, to  the  decision  and  disposal  of  the  case.  The  administration  of  Blind 
Relief  in  Erie  County,  under  both  the  old  law  and  the  new  law,  covers  those  cases 
living  in  the  City  of  Buffalo  and  the  county  of  Erie. 

The  percentage  of  blind  people  in  ratio  to  the  population  of  a  city  or 
county  is  very  small  and,  therefore,  the  case  load  on  Blind  Assistance  is  very 
small  compared  with  those  on  other  forms  of  relief.   It  is  composed  of  those  losing 
their  sight  in  late  middle  life  or  old  age,  and  whose  education  or  training  must  be 
for  recreational  purposes  and  cannot  improve  their  economic  condition;  those  blind 
persons  who  have  other  physical  or  mental  defects  which  so  handicap  them  that  they 
are  completely  unfitted  for  work;  and  those  who  are  awaiting  instruction  or  train- 
ing, or  are  awaiting  employment,  or  are  already  employed  and  whose  earnings  are  not 
sufficient.  Altho  these  three  make  up  a  group  of  people  insignificant  in  number, 
they  are  most  important  because  of  their  ability,  because  of  the  splendid  adjust- 
ment they  are  able  to  make  to  a  most  difficult  handicap,  and  because  of  a  certain 
philosophy  which  I  have  never  met  in  any  other  group  of  people.  As  the  case  load 
is  small,  so  the  department  administering  Blind  Assistance  is  necessarily  small  — 
composed  in  this  county  of  three  people. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  County  Welfare  Department  to  administer  both 
the  old  and  the  new  lew  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  to  be  as  generous 
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as  it  is  consistent  to  be  in  a  public  welfare  department  dispensing  public  funds; 
in  short,  to  grant  adequate  relief.   One  of  the  great  advantages  under  the  present 
law  is  that  all  the  needs  of  the  particular  client,  including  special  appliances, 
medical  care  and  hospitalization,  are  covered  by  Blind  Assistance,  either  by  dir- 
ect grant  or  by  order  on  special  relief. 

Our  program  is  organized  to  conform  to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  Social 
Security:  registration  of  case  with  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  for  elig- 
ibility certification;  the  various  proofs  of  eligibility;  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
relief  based  on  need  and  the  investigation  must  show  that  the  need  exists;  the  re- 
quirements in  regard  to  property,  insurance,  bank  accounts  and  legally  responsible 
relatives  are  carefully  adhered  to.   If  after  investigation  a  grant  is  made,  it  is 
the  result  of  a  carefully  worked  out  budget,  either  for  the  person,  himself,  if  he- 
lives  alone,  or  his  pro-ratod  share  of  the  family  expense.  If  the  other  members  of 
the  family  are  active  in  some  other  department  of  social  welfare,  or  with  another 
relief  giving  agency,  a  cooperative  budget  is  worked  out  with  that  agency.   It  is 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  program  and  our  policies  that  we  most  need  your  help 
in  interpreting  to  applicants  and  to  their  families,  and  to  the  general  public, 
the  conditions  under  which  applications  for  Blind  Assistance  are  accepted  and  ap- 
proved. First,  that  it  is  not  a  pension  in  the  form  of  a  regular  sum  of  money,  such 
as  $30.00  or  $50.00,  to  be  paid  regularly  each  month  without  any  reinvestigation, 
but  relief  granted  on  the  basis  of  need;  that  an  investigation  of  each  case  must 
establish  the  fact  that  there  is  need;  that  there  are  requirements  in  regard  to  el- 
igibility which  the  case  worker  in  Blind  Assistance  can  outline  to  the  applicant 
and  to  his  family.   In  the  last  analyses,  however,  the  applicant,  himself,  must  make 
the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  accept  those  conditions. 

As  the  law  divides  a  case  load  into  two  particular  groups,  I  find,  also, 
two  separate  groups  for  case  work  treatment.  The  client  in  the  first  two  groups, 
who  is  not  employable,  is  made  confortable  in  his  own  accustomed  environment,  un- 
less that  environment  can  be  improved.  We  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  him  a 
feeling  of  security  in  helping  him  to  adjust  to  loss  of  vision  and  to  relieve  the 
lack  of  color  and  monotony  of  his  life.  We  keep  him  in  touch  with  recreational  ac- 
tivities, with  parties,  we  try  to  improve  the  attitude  of  his  family  toward  him  and 
to  help  him  to  help  himself.   In  the  case  of  the  employable  or  trainable  person, 
case  work  is  concerned  with  a  specific  problem  —  to  keep  the  client  in  touch  with 
channels  for  education  and  training  and  to  help  him  build  a  place  for  himself  in 
the  community  and  enjoy  normal  activities  of  life.   Buffalo  and  Erie  County  are  par- 
ticularly rich  in  community  resources  which  help  make  this  a  well-rounded  program. 
Resources  for  medical,  educational,  recreational  and  vocational  purposes  are  to  be 
had  in  abundance  from  private  physicians  and  public  clinics,  from  other  social  work 
agencies  dealing  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  in  other  types  of  social  case  work  from 
private  clubs  and  organizations  and  from  individuals. 

This  brings  me  to  the  plan  which  Miss  Stainton,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Sundholm,  Home  Teacher,  and  I  have  worked 
out  together.  We  feel  that  our  particular  method  of  procedure  is  unique  in  the  state, 
outside  of  New  York  City.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  each  application  there 
is  not  only  a  question  of  relief,  but  of  other  services  which  are  much  more  impor- 
tant. We  have  a  monthly  conference,  with  frequent  consultations  in  between,  at 
which  time  we  discuss  cases,  analyze  the  problems  involved,  and  decide  on  treatment .- 
Sometimes,  all  three  of  us  work  together  on  the  same  case;  occasionally  only  one  of 
us  is  active  for  a  long  period  of  time;  or  we  stagger  our  plans  to  suit  the  situ- 
ation and  capacity  of  the  client.   The  cooperation  has  been  so  close  and  of  such 
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value  that,  with  all  due  respect  to  Miss  Stainton  and  to  Miss  Sundholm,  just  to  my 
own  self  I  often  call  us  the  "throe  musketeers"* 

John  was  first  referred  for  Blind  Assistance  by  the  City  Division  of  the 
Home  Relief  Department  who  were  caring  for  John  and  his  mother  and  sister.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  the  first  call,  when  I  explained  that  I  was  calling  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Home  Relief  visitor  to  discuss  Blind  Assistance  with  John,  John's 
mother  fairly  shooed  me  out  of  the  house.  It  developed  that  her  natural  feeling 
of  responsibility  for  a  handicapped  child  was  most  exaggerated.   She  felt,  also, 
a  greater  blame  for  his  blindness  due  to  her  own  earlier  attitude  toward  medical 
treatment  and  his  eye  condition.  This  complex  took  the  form  of  refusing  to  admit 
that  John  was  blind  and  she  refused  to  allow  anyone  to  discuss  with  John  any  phase 
of  loss  of  vision.  For  several  years  he  had  been  shielded  by  his  own  mother  and 
denied  any  opportunity  for  adjustment  to  his  eye  condition,  or  for  education  or 
training.  This  case  was  turned  over  to  Miss  Sundholm  who  made  a  splendid  contact 
with  John.  She  was  soon  able  to  start  training  and  teaching  and  to  help  him  make 
a  more  practical  adjustment  to  his  loss  of  vision.  Miss  Sundholm  opened  the  way 
for  others.  We  were  finally  able  to  interest  one  of  his  brothers  in  our  plans  and 
this  brother  brought  John  to  the  Association  work  shop,  which  opened  up  a  new  world 
for  him.  Miss  Stainton  was  able  to  arrange  work  which  gave  him  a  small  monthly  re- 
turn immediately. 

The  particular  service  which  Blind  Assistance  was  able  to  give,  was  to 
establish  him  in  a  private  boarding  home  with  his  own  friends  who  were  particularly 
intelligent  and  understanding  and  who  worked  closely  with  us  in  our  plans.  This 
was  done  with  the  mother's  full  approval  as  she  was  able  to  at  least  comprehend 
the  improvements  we  were  making  and  assumed  a  "hands  off"  attitude,   John  spends 
every  Sunday  with  her,  which  keeps  him  in  contact  with  his  own  family.  Since  the 
first  year  has  passed,  John  has  gone  full  speed  ahead,  taking  everything  in  his 
stride,  whether  it  is  a  tonsil  operation  or  a  party.   The  reaction  brought  about 
by  new  interests  entirely  transformed  his  outlook.   In  this  particular  case,  all 
three  agencies  were  needed  and  all  three  have  worked  together  to  bring  about  sat- 
isfactory results.  Blind  Assistance  will  be  able,  within  a  very  few  months,  to 
withdraw,  as  John  will  soon  be  self-supporting* 

Thus,  we  work  out  our  common  aim  to  help  our  clients  live  in  harmony  with 
themselves  and  the  world  about  them. 
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REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FEDERATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND  ON  ACTIVITIES  IN  COOP- 
ERATION WITH  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SOCIAL  WELFARE  RELATING  TO  BLIND  AS- 
SISTANCE, 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary- 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
520  Gates  Avenue 
Brooklyn#  New  York 


At  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  a  meeting  on  Blind  Assistance  was  held  with  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  on  November  8,  1937.  Attending  this  meeting,  in 
addition  to  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare,  were  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federation.  The  Greater 
New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting 
but  felt  that  the  problems  in  Greater  New  York  were  somewhat  different  from  those 
up-state  and  that  the  Council  was  not  in  a  position  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  these  problems  at  this  time.  At  this  meeting,  the  Commissioner  reviewed  tho 
progress  made  in  organization  of  the  various  forms  of  assistance,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Assistance  to  the  Blind. 

The  Commissioner  requested  a  sub -committee  consisting  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Schu- 
macher, and  Miss  Grace  S*  Harper,  requesting  the  Department,  one  representative  for 
the  Federation  and  one  for  the  Council  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  question  of 
procedure  for  appeals  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Frost  was  appointed  as  the 
representative  for  tho  Federation  and  Mr.  Salmon  for  the  Council.  This  committee 
held  two  meetings  and  reported  back  at  the  general  meeting  held  September  28,  1938,- 

At  the  September  28,  1938  meeting  the  Commissioner,  in  his  statement, 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  during  the  first  year  the  Department  naturally  had 
been  concerned  with  matters  pertaining  to  organization,  but  they  felt  they  were 
now  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  important  work  of  program.   Only  two  of  the  three 
area  supervisors  of  Blind  Assistance  have  been  appointed*  The  third  has  not  been, 
due  to  technical  difficulties  in  connection  with  Civil  Service.  However,  it  is 
expected  that  the  third  supervisor,  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  Buffalo  area,  will 
be  appointed  in  the  near  future.  Among  other  things,  the  Commissioner  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  on  April  1,  1937,  in  the  New  York  area,  the  average  grant  per  case 
was  #11.30  given  to  1,430;  up-state  for  the  same  date,  the  average  grant  per  case 
was  $21.31,  given  to  926;  the  total  number  of  recipients  for  the  entire  state, 
2,356  -  and  the  average  grant  was  -$15.23,  as  of  April  1,  1937.  For  the  month  of 
August,  1938,  for  the  New  York  Area,  the  average  grant  per  case  was  $25.01  given 
to  1,400;  up-state,  for  the  same  date,  the  average  grant  per  case  was  $21.69  given 
to  1,149.  Tho  total  number  of  recipients  for  the  entire  state  for  the  month  of 
August,  1938  were  2,549  and  the  average  grant  per  case  was  $23.52. 

Tho  sub-committee  recommended  that  arrangement  be  made  for  a  closer  working1; 
relationship  between  the  Department  and  private  agencies,  looking  to  more  frequent 
meetings  of  a  smaller  group.   It  was  suggested  that  tho  Committee  of  four  be  en- 
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larged  to  have  three  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  two  from 
the  Federation  and  two  from  the  Council,  making  a  committee  of  seven.  This  group 
is  to  act  as  a  steering  committee. 

It  was  suggested  further  that  a  meeting  on  Blind  Assistance  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Federation  at  which  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  available  for  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  Blind  Assistance* 

The  sub-committee  also  recommended  a  discussion  of  Blind  Assistance  from 
the  local  area  viewpoint,  bringing  in  all  those  concerned,  with  the  Department 
taking  the  responsibility  of  the  initiation  of  such  meetings* 

The  third  recommendation  of  the  sub-committee  was  that  wherever 
possible  publications  issued  by  the  Department  having  to  do  with  Blind  Assistance 
be  mailed  to  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout  the  State* 

At  this  meeting  the  Council  joined  with  the  Federation  and  a  long  agenda 
of  questions  on  Blind  Assistance  had  been  prepared*  There  were  three  definite  rec- 
ommendations which  should  be  recorded  here* 


1*  Question  of  Definition  of  Blindness 

2*  Elimination  of  Citizenship  Requirements 

3*  Livingston-Wadsworth  Bill  to  provide  Blind  Assistance  to 
Children  under  five  years  of  age  in  their  own  home* 

Mr.  Salmon  was  asked  by  the  Commissioner  to  get  together  a  Committe  of  five 
persons  representing  agencies  for  the  blind  in  various  sections  of  the  State  to 
cooperate  with  the  Department  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  their  legisla- 
tive program  on  Blind  Assistance* 

It  is  worth  recording  here  also,  because  of  its  importance,  that  at  this 
meeting  it  was  stressed  that  the  exemption  of  50%  of  earnings  not  exceeding  $4*00 
in  any  one  week  be  applied  as  much  as  possible  in  other  sections  of  the  State* 
Miss  Gibbons,  Assistant  Commissioner,  strongly  recommended  that  the  Department  make 
clear  to  the  various  welfare  districts  the  fact  that  they  would  bo  reimbursed  for 
any  money  spent  in  carrying  out  this  provision*   This  would  have  a  stimulating  ef- 
fect, it  was  felt,  on  the  wolf are  districts* 

Finally  it  was  recommended  that  a  closer  cooperation  be  worked  out  between 
those  administering  Blind  Assistance  and  the  agencies  for  the  blind  up-state* 

The  Commissioner  received  the  group  enthusiastically  at  each  meeting  and 
went  carefully  over  the  various  items  which  had  been  under  discussion,  and  made 
it  clear  that  he  was  anxious  to  carry  out  all  promises  made  by  the  Department* 
He  invited  a  continuation  of  these  meetings*  The  members  of  the  executive  Committee 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Council  expressed  themselves  as  feeling  that  the 
meetings  were  very  much  worth  while. 

Peter  J.  Salmon, 

Spokesman  for  the 

Federation  and  the  Council* 
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PROGRAM  FOR  VOCATIONAL  GUIDENCE 

Mr,  Eber  L*  Palmer,  Superintendent 
N.  Y.  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Batavia,  New  York 


VI 


Mrs.  Hitchcock  and  Members  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind: 

I  hardly  feel  that  I  am  qualified  to  talk  on  a  vocational  guidance  program 
for  as  yet  the  program  of  our  school  has  been  in  effect  so  short  a  time  that  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  point  to  any  great  accomplishments*  However,  the  problem  is 
so  important  not  only  to  the  children  whose  education  has  been  entrusted  to  our 
carei  but  also  to  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  their  education,  to  those  of  you  to 
whom  the  responsibility  will  shift  upon  their  graduation,  and  to  the  communities 
from  which  they  come,  that  the  question  cannot  be  ignored*  Therefore  I  am  going  to 
talk  to  you  a  few  minutes  tonight  about  what  I  feel  should  be  included  in  a  program 
of  vocational  training,  what  wo  as  a  school  are  doing  at  the  present  time,  and 
what  should  be  added  to  our  program  in  the  future* 

In  order  that  we  may  meet  upon  a  common  ground  of  understanding  let  us  first 
set  up  certain  major  principles  which  must  be  considered  in  organizing  a  program  of 
vocational  training  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

In  the  first  place  how  much  do  we  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  work  we 
are  doing  for  the  blind?  How  sincerely  do  we  feel  that  the  blind  youth  are  edu- 
cable  and  with  proper  training  can  take  a  responsible  position  in  the  life  of  their 
communities?  No  man  or  woman  should  be  engaged  in  any  phase  of  work  for  the  blind 
unless  he  has  a  deep  conviction  that  his  work  is  worth  while.  A  belief  in  the 
blind  and  their  capabilities  by  those  who  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  engaged 
in  a  vocational  program  is  one  of  the  first  essentials* 

In  the  second  place  vocational  training  can  be  most  effective  wlien  it  is 
applied  in  a  school  where  the  individual  child  is  made  the  center  of  all  activ- 
ities* We  are  hearing  more  and  more  of  the  importance  of  the  child-centered  school 
in  public  .sohsol  work  and  the  same  principle  applies  to  a  school  for  the  blind. 
Boys  and  girls  are  not  cut  to  a  few  patterns*  Each  child  is  a  unit  problem*  He 
has  special  aptitudes  and  special  difficulties*  he  varies  from  others  in  degree 
of  manual  and  mental  ability.  He  has  individual  personality,  emotional,  and  social 
problems*  He  comes  from  a  special  type  of  community  and  has  his  own  particular 
family  background*  He  may  have  been  without  vision  all  his  life  or  he  may  have  been 
recently  blinded*  Pie  may  have  light  perception  or  he  may  have  as  much  as  20/200 
visual  acuity*  In  the  light  of  these  variations  wo  aro  not  justified  in  trying  to 
devise  an  educational  program  which  establishes  the  premise  that  there  are  certain 
occupations  for  blind  people  and  no  others*  The  panacea  of  a  special  field  of  en- 
deavor in  which  all,  or  the  majority  of  blind  people,  should  engage  is  fallacious 
and  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  a  child-centered  school.  Therefore  let  us  set  up  as 
our  second  principle  in  planning  for  vocational  training  the  statement  that  each 
child  should  be  considered  as  a  separate  entity  whose  problems  call  for  individual 
rather  than  collective  treatment. 
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I  believe  our  third  principle  should  be  the  fact  that  there  is  really  no 
beginning  or  ending  to  an  adequate  vocational  training  program.  It  should  be 
started  before  the  student  enrolls  in  school  and  should  continue  after  he  has  grad- 
uated. Therefore  it  requires  the  united  effort  of  all  organizations  and  agencies 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  each  individual  student  as  well  as  the  cooperation  of 
the  community  from  which  he  comes* 

Keeping  these  principles  in  mind  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  ques- 
tion of  just  what  should  be  included  in  a  vocational  program. 

In  the  first  place  a  vocational  program  should  include  adequate  pre-vo- 
cational  training,  designed  to  find  out  the  special  aptitudes  of  each  individual 
child*  It  should  include  exploratory  courses  which  will  give  the  administration 
an  idea  as  to  the  possible  future  of  the  child.  They  should  help  to  determine  the 
manual  dexterity  of  the  child,  his  social  acceptability  and  his  mental  capacity. 
It  is  the  sub-structure  upon  which  a  vocational  guidance  program  can  be  built. 

Obviously  the  program  must  include  courses  in  the  school  which  are  de- 
signed to  fit  the  student  for  some  special  occupation.   There  is  definitely  a 
place  for  some  vocational  training  in  the  school.   The  question  as  to  how  much 
should  be  given  is  one  for  which  no  final  answer  has  been  found.   In  a  child-cen- 
tered school,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  students  will  not  be  cut  to  one  or  two 
patterns  but  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  them  the  special  training  needed  to 
bring  out  their  outstanding  abilities.  This  raises  immediately  the  questions  of 
the  value  of  many  vocational  courses  given  in  the  average  school  for  the  blind  and 
the  adequacy  of  present  programs.  More  will  be  said  about  this  later, 

A  true  vocational  program  will  not  only  consider  the  future  occupation  of 
the  child  but  also  his  general  educational  fitness,  "What  opportunities  are  given 
for  his  cultural  development?  Can  the  curriculum  be  enriched  in  such  a  way  as  to  . 
enable  the  school  to  graduate  each  student  with  a  well-rounded  training?  Has  he 
been  given  the  experiences  whioh  will  fit  him  to  take  his  place  in  a  seeing  world 
after  leaving  school?  "What  does  he  know  of  current  events?  Can  he  converse  in- 
telligently on  a  varioty  of  subjects?  Does  he  know  how  to  make  use  of  his  lei- 
sure time? 

Of  special  importance  in  a  vocational  program  are  the  items  of  health  and 
social  adaptability,  which  from  the  standpoint  of  his  future  position  in  society 
are  closely  allied  in  their  effect  upon  each  individual  child.  When  the  state  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  a  blind  child,  it  is  my  belief  that 
it  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  conserving  the  health  of  the  child  and  of 
helping  him  to  build  up  a  physical  perfection  which  will  enable  him  to  withstand 
the  vicissitudes  of  adult  life.   This  includes  the  development  of  a  normal  body, 
the  conservation  of  remaining  vision,  proper  care  and  attention  to  teeth,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  desire  for  healthy  physical  exercise,  and  the  elimination  of  so-called 
blindisms.  In  other  words  we  must  be  concerned,  not  only  with  his  present  health, 
but  also  with  the  development  of  habits  which  will  lead  to  the  continuance  of  his 
health  in  the  future. 

Many  of  the  factors  listed  under  health  are  also  important  in  developing 
social  acceptability  and  adaptability.   In  addition  the  school  must  inculcate  into 
each  pupil  the  ability  to  fit  himself  into  the  world  of  seeing  people.  He  must 
know  how  to  dress  neatly,  to  eat  properly,  and  to  approach  seeing  people  in  such 
a  way  that  the  artificial  barrier  between  the  two  groups  will  be  broken  down.  He 
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should  be  able  to  converse  fluently  on  a  variety  of  topics.  He  should  have  learned 
to  be  independent  in  his  own  movements,  and  should  know  when  to  accept  help,  and 
when  to  reject  it  without  giving  offense.  He  should  have  been  taught  to  think  for 
himself,  to  know  his  own  abilities  and  shortcomings,  and  to  make  a  constant  effort 
to  capitalize  on  his  abilities  and  to  eliminate  his  shortcomings.   In  general  his 
school  career  should  prepare  him  to  take  a  normal  place  in  adult  life  and  a  voca- 
tional guidance  program  cannot  ignore  this  very  necessary  field  of  education* 

Lastly  the  vocational  program  must  include  a  long  term  plan  of  vocational 
guidance  which  utilizes  all  available  factors  in  assisting  the  child  to  choose 
properly  the  future  field  of  his  endeavors.  This  is  without  question  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  school  and  the  place  where  the  average  school  for 
the  blind  is  lacking.  A  good  vocational  guidance  program  is  the  correlating  force 
which  gathers  together  all  known  facts  about  each  child  and  molds  them  into  a  un- 
ified whole,  which,  if  properly  administered,  will  do  much  to  justify  the  state  in 
its  investment  in  each  child* 

In  view  of  the  principles  which  we  have  set  up  and  the  items  which  have 
been  listed  as  necessary  to  a  vocational  program  it  is  well  at  this  time  to  stop 
and  consider  what  our  school  is  now  doing,  wherein  we  are  lacking  and  what  addi- 
tions should  be  made  to  our  program  in  the  future.  Let  us  take  up  in  order  the 
six  points  listed  as  essential  to  a  vocational  guidance  program  and  analyze 
briefly  the  work  which  wo  are  now  doing. 

Pre-vocational  work  must  be  of  an  exploratory  nature.  In  the  class-rooms 
from  the  kindergarten  up,  opportunities  are  given  for  the  development  of  the  child's 
abilities,  both  manual  and  mental.  Handwork  in  the  grades,  typewriting,  music, 
physical  activities ,  girls  industrial,  including,  sewing,  cooking,  weaving  and 
basketry,  boys  industrial  including  woodworking,  chair-caning,  broom  making  and 
similar  activities,  all  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  manual  dexterity  of 
the  child.   In  the  class  room  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  capabilities  of  each  child 
is  given  through  the  regular  class  work,  while  the  emphasis  is,  and  should  be,  on 
the  development  of  the  child* s  ability  to  think  independently. 

The  occupations  for  which  we  give  specific  training  in  our  school  are  at 
the  present  time  just  about  the  same  as  every  other  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States.  The  list  includes:  dictaphone  operation,  poultry  raising,  house- 
hold arts,  chair  caning,  broommaking,  woodworking  arid  piano  tuning.  A  complete 
course  is  given  in  music  but  since  so  few  blind  people  are  able  to  make  a  living 
in  this  field,  I  question  if  it  should  receive  recognition  as  a  vocational  subject 
except  as  it  applies  to  a  very  few  individuals* 

In  regard  to  the  health  of  the  students  as  in  most  schools  for  the  blind, 
we  have  an  ophthalmologist,  a  physician,  and  a  physical  education  instructor. 
The  ophthalmologist  makes  periodic  visits  to  the  school.  The  medical  officer  is 
always  on  call  and  gives  each  student  a  thorough  physical  examination  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  to  determine  any  remedial  work  which  should  be  done  in  order 
to  improve  the  students  health.  These  findings  are  reported  to  the  parents.  Our 
physical  education  work  follows  the  outline  as  set  up  by  the  state  education  de- 
partment*  In  addition,  however,  we  have  just  recently  established  a  corrective 
class  for  the  purpose  of  giving  special  attention  to  existing  atypical  conditions 
which  can  bo  remedied  through  proper  exercises.   To  date  the  work  of  this  class 
has  been  found  to  be  effective  with  such  conditions  as,  pronated  feet,  spinal 
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curvature,  posture  and  blindism.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  school 
nurse  v/ho  is  on  call  at  all  times.  She  is  the  health  liaison  officer  between  the 
ophthalmologist,  the  doctor,  the  physical  education  instructor,  the  matrons,  the 
teaohers  and  the  administrative  office.   I  feel  the  inclusion  of  a  nurse  on  our 
staff  is  a  move  of  extreme  importance.  The  last  addition  to  this  phase  of  the 
work  this  year  has  been  the  organization  of  clubs  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is 
to  contribute  to  the  health  of  students  through  directed  physical  activity  in  a 
form  which  is  enjoyable  to  them.   Swimming  clubs  and  athletic  clubs  have  been 
organizedt 

In  the  matter  of  social  acceptability  and  adaptability  the  usual  training 
is  given  through  the  classroom  and  the  dormitory.  In  addition  we  have  entirely  re- 
organized the  recreational  and  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school*  The 
following  clubs  have  been  organized:  etiquette  clubs,  choir  club,  reading  clubs, 
English  club,  current  events  club,  swimming  club,  boys  athletic  olub,  boys  indus- 
trial club,  and  science  club*  These  are  in  addition  to  our  boy  and  girl  scout  ac- 
tivities, the  work  of  which  has  been  expanded.  We  are  now  in  the  throes  of  the 
organization  of  a  thrift  club  in  the  belief  that  it  is  our  duty  to  teach  our  stu- 
dents the  value  of  money  and  to  train  them  to  save,  This  will  largely  be  done 
through  the  organization,  within  the  thrift  club,  of  a  student  activity  fund  which 
will  handle  all  funds  raised  by  the  students  for  extra-curricular  activities.   It 
is  hoped  event  ually  to  expand  this  work  in  such  a  way  that  students  will  bank  a 
certain  amount  of  money  which  they  may  earn  while  in  school  so  that  upon  leaving 
they  will  have  a  bank  balance  to  take  with  them. 

Special  stress  is  being  given  this  year  to  the  matter  of  personal  hygiene 
and  cleanliness.  A  series  of  lectures  has  been  arranged  touchir?0:  on  all  phases  of 
these  subjects,  including  such  items  as  bodily  cleanliness,  contagious  diseases, 
public  health,  the  proper  use  of  cosmetics,  the  use  of  narcotics  and  alcohol,  and 
the  care  of  clothing. 

In  the  development  of  social  adaptability  and  acceptability,  opportunities 
should  be  afforded  to  our  students  actually  to  practice  the  art  with  other  groups, 
particularly  with  seeing  people.  For  this  purpose  we  encourage  them  to  partici- 
pate in  out  of  school  activities.  This  may  take  the  form  of  church,  Y.  M.  and  Y, 
W.  C.  A.,  activities  or  summer  camps.  During  the  past  year  we  sent  five  girls 
and  five  boys  to  a  summer  camp  in  Vermont  for  a  period  of  one  month  each  and  one 
boy  to  a  seeing  scout  camp  for  a  period  of  one  month.   In  addition  our  girl  scout 
troop  has  its  own  camping  trip  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  the  boys*  in  the 
spring. 

We  are  trying  to  get  the  people  of  Batavia  to  open  up  their  homes  to  our 
blind  students.  During  the  past  year  in  a  few  cases  this  has  been  done  and  the 
reaction  of  both  the  students  and  the  Batavia  families  has  been  enthusiastic. 
Although  group  participation  of  our  student  body  in  community  activities  is  val- 
uable it  does  not  compare  with  the  training  which  the  student  absorbs  in  his  con- 
tact, as  an  individual,  with  seeing  people. 

In  order  to  make  the  school  more  effective  in  its  contribution  to  the  ed- 
ucational fitness  of  each  child,  we  have  gone  through  a  rather  drastic  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  class  schedule  this  fall.  The  school  day  now  consists  of  six  one  hour 
periods  with  an  additional  forty-five  minute  period  set  aside  for  choir  and  recess. 
Each  class  is  conducted  on  a  supervised  study  basis.   In  addition  we  have  estab- 
lished a  study  hall  where  students  report  for  work  when  they  do  not  have  a  clnss 
in  any  one  period.  We  have  materially  shortened  the  evening  study  hour  and  have 
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substituted  club  activities  in  its  place.  We  now  require  a  high  school  student  who 
desires  to  graduate  in  more  than  one  department  to  take  five  years  of  high  school* 
We  feel  we  are  justified  in  this  for  three  reasons:  first,  it  helps  to  eliminate 
the  heavy  over-loading  of  schedules  which  has  been  prevalent  in  the  past;  second, 
it  enables  the  student  to  get  more  work  in  each  department  rather  than  to  slip 
through  with  the  bare  minimum  required  for  graduation:  and  third,  with  the  ageat 
which  people  are  able  to  become  gainfully  employed,  gradually  rising,  it  does  not 
materially  subtract  from  the  period  of  productivity  of  the  students*  As  a  final 
point  in  our  reorganization  program  we  are  now  requiring  that  all  girls  take  at 
least  one  year  each  of  cooking  and  sewing  during  their  high  school  course. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  at  least  made  a  start  toward  the  development 
of  an  adequate  vocational  guidance  program.  In  cooperation  with  the  vocational 
guidance  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  a  vocation- 
al guidance  committee  for  our  own  school  was  formed.  This  committee  consists  of 
five  members  of  the  staff  of  the  school,  including  the  Superintendent,  the  head 
matron,  and  three  teachers,  and  three  graduates  of  the  School  who  have  been  "on 
their  own"  for  at  least  ten  years  and  who  have  been  successful  in  their  chosen 
fields. 

The  function  of  the  committee  is  to  accumulate  unified  information  about 
the  students  and  their  capabilities  and  in  view  of  this  information  to  try  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  work  in  the  school  and  in  his  preparation  for  a  future  occupation. 
Since  the  committee  did  not  start  to  function  until  midyear  only  one  meeting  was 
held  but  out  of  that  meeting  it  was  possible  to  determine  that  the  project  should 
be  of  real  service  to  the  students  of  the  school.   Information  was  gathered  con- 
cerning the  juniors  and  the  seniors  and  tentative  recommendations  were  made  for  the 
latter  group. 

In  a  few  words  I  wish  to  summarize  briefly  a  few  additional  things  which 
I  feel  the  school  should  incorporate  into  its  program.  As  to  vocational  training 
within  the  school,  a  groat  deal  of  work  still  needs  to  bo  done.  We  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  opportunities  of  expansion  of  this  part  of  tho  school's  activ- 
ities. A  thorough  study  of  possible  additions  to  our  present  vocational  training 
program  must  be  made.  A  start  has  been  made  in  this  direction  under  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  in  Albany  through  the  organization  of  a  committee  to  make  a 
three  year  study  of  vocational  opportunities  for  blind  and  deaf  people  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Our  work  in  agriculture  could  well  be  expanded  to  include,  not  only  poultry 
raising  but  also  training  in  horticulture,  the  cultivation  of  cash  crops,  and  per- 
haps eventually  some  work  in  animal  husbandry.  The  work  of  our  dictaphone  depart- 
ment should  be  enlarged  and  the  teaching  of  braille  shorthand  should  be  intro- 
duced. A  study  of  the  possibilities  of  training  in  salesmanship  should  be  made  with 
the  thought  of  giving  students  practical  experience  in  this  fiold. 

Our  health  service  should  be  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  on  our  staff  of  a 
regularly  employed  dentist,  with  funds  available  to  do  necessary  work  for  the 
students  where  the  parents  cannot  and  the  county  will  not  foot  tho  bill. 

Our  recreational  and  social  activity  program  should  bo  still  further  ex- 
panded. Our  academic  course  of  study  should  bo  broadened  and  we  need  to  mako  a 
careful  study  of  class  room  work  in  tho  light  of  modern  developments  in  seeing 
schools.  The  completion  of  tho  organization  of  our  thrift  club  is  essontial. 
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The  vocational  guidance  program  of  the  school  should  be  broadened  so  that 
it  will  begin  to  function  for  all  high  school  students,  perhaps  going  down  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth  grade.  Finally,  if  we  believe  the  statement  I  made  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  is  no  beginning  or  ending  to  a  vocational  guidance  program  we  neod 
to  have  and  ask  for,  the  cooperation  of  all  of  youj  the  local  associations  for  the 
blind  in  communities  from  which  the  students  come,  the  placement  department  of  tho 
state  commission,  the  vocational  division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
You  have  the  students  before  they  come  to  us.  Yoa  know  the  home  conditions,  the 
community  environment,  the  opportunities  for  vocations  in  their  home  towns,  and  you 
are  more  or  loss  responsible  for  them  when  they  leave  the  school.  By  working  to- 
gother,  by  pooling  our  resources  of  experience  and  training,  by  presenting  a 
united  front  to  the  public  at  large  in  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  in  whose 
future  we  are  interested,  wo  can  do  much  to  solve  the  problem  of  proper  education 
and  training  of  blind  children* 
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Employment  of  the  blind  has  been  a  much  discussed  subject,  particularly 
during  the  past  50  years.  Much  progress  has  been  made  but  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done. 

In  discussing  the  employment  of  the  blind  we  must  give  consideration  to 
several  factors  having  an  important  bearing* 

1.  Organizations  serving  the  blind  must  clarify  their  own  and  public 
understanding  if  they  are  to  be  fair  to  themselves  and  if  they  expect  others  to  be 
fair  to  them.  In  this  connection  the  particulars  of  any  group  registered  in  any 
given  area  or  with  any  organization  should  be  carefully  analyzed  with  due  regard  to 
age,  mental  and  physical  capacities,  blindness  whether  oomplete  or  partial,  dis- 
abilities in  addition  to  blindness,  previous  education  and  experience  before  and 
after  loss  of  sight  where  applicable.  Through  such  an  analysis  the  group  will  be 
placed  in  oategories  of  employable,  partially  employable  and  unemployable.  Those 
concerned  with  finding  employment  may  wish  to  subdivide  the  employable  group  into 
several  sections  with  particular  reference  to  meohanioal  or  business  aptitudes,  etc, 
Obviously,  any  properly  planned  employment  programme  cannot  be  conducted  without 
reasonably  complete  information  on  the  group  to  be  served  and,  preferably,  a 
knowledge  of  individual  characteristics* 

2.  The  important  feature  of  any  employment  programme  must  be  a  general 
knowledge  of  employment  opportunities  which  are  available  or  may  be  developed.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  oonduot  a  survey  in  oertain  special  fields  to  more  definitely 
determine  present-day  possibilities*  In  listing  employment  opportunities  general 
divisions  should  be  made  -  first,  as  between  those  which  may  be  provided  or  de- 
veloped under  the  auspices  of  the  service  organization  and  those  which  must  be 
found  or  developed  outside*  Those  falling  within  the  soope  of  the  service  organ- 
ization may  be  subdivided  under  various  headings  such  as,  exeoutive,  home  teaching 
and  or  sooial  service,  manual,  etc.  Those  found  or  developed  in  the  general  field 
may  involve  any  number  of  divisions  ranging  from  professions,  salesmanship,  inde- 
pendent business,  placement  in  general  industry,  etc. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  placement 
in  concession  stands  may  come  under  the  heading  of  employment  developed  under 
oontrol  of  the  service  organization  where  full  management  oontrol  is  maintained, 
or  may  be  listed  in  the  general  field  if  placements  are  to  operate  only  under 
some  degree  of  supervision  or  independently. 

3.  It  is  obviouB  that  omployment,  provided  or  developed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  servioe  organization,  should  be  free  from  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  blind  people  or  the  praotioal  difficulties  which  they  will  exper- 
ience* On  the  other  hand,  employment  in  the  general  field  will  substantially 
depend  on  publio  understanding  of  the  capabilities  of  blind  people*  If  the  public 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  opportunity  and  the  capabilities  of  blind  people  has 
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not  already  been  developed  then  it  must  be  cultivated  generally  and  specifioally 
before  muoh  progress  can  be  made.  Surely  there  can  be  no  area  on  this  continent 
where  employers  have  not  been  at  least  part idly  acquainted  with  and  oonvinced  of 
the  capabilities  of  sightless  workers.  To  maintain  employees  in  this  general 
field,  however,  a  follow-up  or  aftercare  service  must  be  provided  sinoe  otherwise 
muoh  of  the  initial  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  and  money  establishing  blind 
workers  will  be  lost  beoause  of  unanticipated  difficulties  arising  as  a  result  of 
tempe  ramental  characteristics  of  the  worker  or  praotioal  problems  in  connection 
with  the  work.  The  careful  selection  of  suitable  and  capable  worker  for  eaoh  job 
and  efficient  afteroare  cannot;:be  stressed  too  much.  The  failure  of  many  an  em- 
ployment programme  and  the  loss  of  much  public  good  will  can  be  directly  traced  to 
ill  conceived,  imperfectly  executed  and  insufficiently  supervised  placements* 

In  general,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  ability  of  any  service  organ- 
ization to  absorb  fully  employable  blind  people  as  staff  or  factory  workers  must 
be  limited  for  many  reasons.  Chief  among  these  are,  in  respect  to  staff  workers, 
the  extent  of  activities,  the  area  being  covered  and  the  number  of  prospects  avail- 
able who  are  good  exeoutive  or  staff  prospeots.  In  the  case  of  factories,  limita- 
tions will  be  mainly  the  market  possibilities,  competition  and  finance.  I  think 
it  must  be  fairly  obvious  in  every  service  organization  that  the  majority  of  em- 
ployment for  the  employable  blind  of  any  area  must  be  found  outside  staff  and 
industrial  departments  of  the  organization.  If  this  is  oonceded  then  it  is  obvious 
that  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  capable  and  effective 
placement  service* 

The  most  satisfactory  development  for  blind  people  in  the  general  em- 
ployment field  in  recent  years  has  been  that  of  stand  placement*  It  we  are  to 
develop  this  field  to  the  reasonable  maximum  of  its  possibilities  we  must  exercise 
every  possible  care  to  ensure  satisfactory  experience  and  to  preserve  public 
good  will*  Too  many  failures  of  blind  people  in  this  field  may  prejudice  a  promising 
programme  and  constitute  a  setback  that  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
overcome* 

With  prospects  of  improving  industrial  and  business  conditions  service 
organizations  should  be  alert  to  take  advantage  of  the  upward  trend  of  employment 
to  place  suitable  and  carefully  selected  blind  persons  in  opportunities  or  on 
prooesses  which  they  can  efficiently  manage.  Since  the  placement  service  oannot 
be  developed  on  short  notice  no  time  should  be  lost  in  developing  facilities  to 
meet  demands  and  take  advantage  of  opportunities* 

In  general,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  except  under  oircumstanoes 
of  serious  labour  shortage  conditions  employers  will  not  seek  blind  workers*  Con- 
versely, it  must  be  equally  obvious  that  blind  people  must  seek  the  jobs*  Since 
only  but  few  blind  people  can  solve  their  own  problems  unassisted  the  reponsibility 
for  seeking  and  finding  employment  for  them  must  rest  on  the  service  organization 
which  has  assumed  this  responsibility*  The  service  organization  cannot  function 
efficiently  or  adequately  unless  it  has  undertaken  to  develop  a  oapable  staff  and 
reasonably  adequate  facilities*  Therefore,  the  employment  of  the  blind  (defined 
as  possessing  6/60  or  less  vision  in  the  better  eye  after  oorreotion)  must  depend 
on  organizations  developed  to  give  employment  servioe.  If  existing  organizations, 
through  laok  of  co-operation  in  a  given  area  or  lack  of  development  of  proper 
facilities,  are  failing  to  meet  the  needs  then  no  time  should  be  lost  in  seeking 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  while  there  is  yet  time* 
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There  is  one  phase  of  sooial  and  vocational  service  whioh  has,  in  my 
opinion,  been  given  too  little  attention,  i.e.  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  workers 
of  the  facts  of  various  types  of  organic  and  nervous  disorders  on  the  temperament 
and  psychological  reactions  of  blind  persons  whose  problems  they  are  endeavoring  to 
solve.   If  there  is  not  some  understanding  of  these  relationships  then  the  worker 
will  treat  eaoh  one  as  an  approximately  normal  individual  and  will  subsequently  find 
that  in  training,  in  placement  or  in  any  other  work  suggested  and  followed  the  in- 
dividual would  wholly  or  partially  fail.  Thus,  muoh  time,  effort  and  expense  have 
been  wasted  and,  to  some  extent,  the  individual  being  served  becomes  discouraged  and 
possibly  loses  confidenoe  in  the  ability  and  judgment  of  the  worker*  Obviously, 
to  secure  the  best  results  it  is  desirable  that  the  worker  should  know  the  psyoholo- 
gioal  and  physical  limitations  where  diabetes,  kidney  trouble  and  types  of  heart 
trouble,  etc.  are  present*  Very. often  such  conditions  have  a  depressive  or  dis- 
oouraging  effect  on  the  individual  and  hence  it  is  most  important  that  they  should 
be  understood* 
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Employment 

Mr,  J,  F.  Clunk,  Supv.  for  the  Blind 
Office  of  Eduoation,  Washington,  D.C< 


VIII 


Five  years  ago  an  Executive  Order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  issued  permitting  blind  persons  to  sell  periodicals  in  Federal  Buildings.  The 
individual  had  to  be  selected  by  a  local  committee  of  three  persons,  could  not 
sell  anything  but  magazines,  newspapers,  etc.,  and  could  not  have  permanent  equip- 
ment of  any  sort  in  the  building*  A  number  of  these  news  stands  were  started  and 
a  few  survived* 

In  June,  1936,  a  bill  was  passed  known  as  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  or 
Publio  732 •  By  this  Act  blind  persons  are  permitted  to  sell  not  only  periodicals 
but  also  other  approved  items  in  stands  in  Federal  buildings,  and  the  installations 
can  be  of  a  permanent  character.  However,  the  individual  must  be  licensed  by  a 
State  public  agency,  such  as  a  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Public  Welfare  Department, 
Rehabilitation  Service,  or  any  public  agenoy  whioh  can  satisfy  the  United  States 
Offioe  of  Education  that  it  is  conducting  a  satisfactory  service  to  blind  persons 
or  is  able  to  do  so.  The  Office  of  Eduoation  must  first  approve  the  agency,  and 
then  the  agency  selects  the  stand  operator,  installs  the  equipment  and  stock,  and 
is  thereafter  responsible  for  the  results.  The  Act  provides  that  the  custodian  of 
the  building  must  approve  the  location  of  the  stand,  design  of  fixtures,  and  itemE 
to  be  sold*  However,  this  custodian  cannot  approve  anything  whioh  his  central  office 
at  Washington  prohibits.  Again  the  Offioe  of  Education  is  made  responsible  to  the 
various  other  Federal  departments  in  whose  buildings  the  stands  are  placed,  and  is 
compelled  to  insure  satisfactory  operation  between  the  State  public  agenoy  and  the 
Federal  Departments  controlling  the  buildings.  The  Act  also  provides  that  the 
Office  of  Education  is  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulationsr regarding  the 
operating  of  stands  in  Federal  buildings.  In  addition  to  the  stand  program, 
the  Office  of  Eduoation  is  to  make  surveys  of  processes  in  industries  in  which 
blind  persons  may  be  employed,  and  to  make  this  information  available  to  agenoies 
and  individuals  interested  in  such  matters.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  improve 
the  eoonomio  oondition  of  blind  persons  of  the  Nation* 

Both  the  Procurement  and  the  Post  Offioe  Departments  have  ruled  that  all 
stands  in  their  buildings  established  under  the  old  Executive  Order  must  be  included 
in  the  present  activity  and  the  licensing  agency  in  any  area  must  be  responsible 
for  them.  These  Departments  have  also  restricted  or  prohibited  the  sale  of  soft 
drinks  and  ice  oream  in  their  buildings. 

The  first  year  of  real  administration  of  this  service  did  not  begin 
until  June,  1937,  because  the  Act  did  not  oarry  any  appropriation  with  it,  and  a 
budget  had  to  be  secured  through  the  Office  of  Education.  The  results  of  the  first 
year  of  definite  activity  are  as  followsi  35  States  have  been  licensed  to  operate 
this  service,  and  188  stands  have  been  established.  We  estimate  that  350  stands 
have  been  established  as  a  result  of  this  servioe  and  the  publicity  attending  it* 
By  the  end  of  the  second  year  we  hope  to  have  all  the  states  and  territories  con- 
ducting an  active  program  in  this  field.  Twelve  states  have  improved  or  have 
oreated  placement  departments  and  others  are  seriously  considering  this  expansion* 
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Conservative  estimates  indicate  that  over  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  is  going 
into  the  pookets  of  blind  persons  as  a  result  of  this  servioe,  with  every  possibi- 
lity of  increasing  this  to  fifty  times  this  amount  if  aggressive,  intelligent  work 
is  done* 

A  number  of  problems  have  arisen  producing  unpleasantness,  and  as  a 
result,  we  have  had  to  establish  some  general  rules.  For  example,  many  agencies 
seem  intent  on  proving  to  the  public  that  blindness  and  po#  r  business  methods  are 
synonymous,  and  these  agencies  have  plaoed  equipment  in  fine  Federal  buildings 
that  would  be  disgraceful  to  a  junk  shop?   Individuals  have  baen  placed  in 
oharge  of  stands  that  have  no  more  right  to  be  in  business  than  they  have  to  be 
swimming  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  then,  just  to  further  onrmlioate  matters,, 
some  executives  have  an  idea  that  restrictions  or  regulations  made  by  the  Depart*" 
ments  operating  the  buildings  can  be  disregarded  and  violated  with  impunity© 
Suoh  agenoies  and  workers  forget  that  the  Act  is  only  permissive,  and  not  mandatory y 
and  the  Federal  Department  controlling  the  particular  group  of  buildings  may  cancel 
all  permits  without  notice,  and  without  regard  to  politioal  pressure,  or  other 
influences •  State  and  local  executives  who  think  they  are  clever  in  disregard  of 
regulations  only  demonstrate  their  own  ignoranoe  and  their  complete  disregard  of 
the  welfare  of  others  who  are  affected  by  their  performance.  It  has  already  bean 
necessary  to  withhold  approvals  for  stand  programs  in  several  states  because  the 
administrators  believe  that  a  contract  is  only  a  form  which  can  be  disregarded? 

The  State  agency  undertakes  several  things  in  the  placing  cf  stands 
in  Federal  buildings*   First,  it  agrees  that  the  equipment  shall  ba  adequate  for 
the  purpose,  and  designed  so  as  to  match  the  building  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
be  of  equal  quality  to  the  fittings  and  furniture  of  that  building?  second,  the 
operator  shall  be  a  person  with  less  than  10%   of  normal  vision  in  the  better  eye: 
with  correction;  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  State  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  t 
and  shall  in  every  way  be  acceptable  as  a  personality  to  the  public  and  the  staff 
of  the  building  in  which  the  stand  is  placed;  third,  the  stand  shall  be  operated 
without  necessity  for  excuse  beoause  of  blindness;  it  shall  be  well  kept  and  always 
acceptable j  fourth,  the  operator  shall  receive  adequate  primary  training  and  suf- 
ficient continuous  supervision  to  insure  satisfactory  performance;  fifth,  the  agency 
will  remove  any  individual  who  proves  to  be  undesirable,  and  will  replace  him  with 
a  satisfactory  operator  within  thirty  days,  and  in  the  meantime  will  maintain  the 
service  in  between  operators;  sixths  the  agency  will  keep  the  equipment  in  repair 
and  will  do  all  things  necessary  to  insure  complete  satisfaction  to  the  Federal 
Department  controlling  the  buildings* 

Wnile  these  things  are  not  all  enumerated  in  the  legislation,  or  in 
regulations,  yet  they  are  implied  and  are  understood  by  all  good  executives  who 
understand  their  business*  Our  difficulties  to  date  are  not  with  agency  executives 
who  reoognize  the  responsibilities  of  their  job,  but  we  do  have  difficulty  with 
administrators  who  are  attempting  to  do  work  for  the  blind  in  a  shortsighted  manner  a 
These  admlnistrars  assume  that  any  kind  of  equipment  will  do,  and  that  the  cheapest 
thing  is  the  best;  that  any  individual  because  of  blindness  can  be  a  business  man, 
and  they  forget  all  about  public  relations,  other  possibilities  in  other  plaoes, 
and  the  welfare  of  other  blind  persons  of  the  present  and  of  the  future •  Beoause 
of  these  difficulties,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  regulation  that  all  equipment 
in  a  building  must  be  owned  permanently  by  the  licensing  agenoy.  This  rule  has 
stopped  some  agencies  from  making  new  installations,  and  they  claim  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  secure  special  appropriations  and  new  legislation  in  order  to 
comply.  Judging  from  the  stands  which  such  agencies  have  placed  prior  to  this 
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regulation,  the   result   is   a  benefit,    for  we  are    certainly  better  off  without  the 
kind  of  stand  such  agencies  have    installed.     Even  after  the   regulation  has  been, 
accepted,    and  the    administrator  has   agreed  to  the   terms,   we    find  some    states   vie 
lating  the   rule  by  selling  equipment  to  ■•'he    operator^     As   indicated,  the  Post  Offiae 
and  the  Procurement   Departments  have   prohibited  the   sale   of  soft   drinks,   or  bottled 
goods   of  any  kind,   and  yet  we   find  some   state   executives  working  in  collusion  with 
local  custodians,  violating  this  rule,    and  boasting   about   it3     Some   Of  these   sains 
administrators   fail  to  give   an  operator   any  sort  of  training  or  supervision  after 
the   placement   is  made*     Complaints   come   from  many  sources  to  the   Federal  Departments, 
and  the   Servioe    for  the   Blind  in  the   Offioe    of  Education  has  been  oompelled  to  be 
very  positive    in  approaohing  the  entire   problem,    in  order  to   secure   and  hold  the 
confidence   of  other  Federal  Departments,    in  our   administration.     Blind  persons 
and  agencies   for  the  blind  have   a  national  reputation  for  violating  the    fundamental 
principles   of  good  business   and  of  disregarding  any  agreement  whioh  in  their 
opinion  was  made  only  to  seoure  the   opening,   and  which  they  had  never   intended  to 
keep*     Aooordingly,  Federal  administrators  have  been  very  reluctant  to  open  their 
buildings  to  us,   and  the   same   difficulties  keep  the   doors  closed  to  thousands 
of  potential  opportunities   in  state,   city  and  county  buildings,   as  well  as   in 
private  business. 

In  the   final  analysis,  the   Federal  stand  program  is   an  opening  wedge   into 
public  opinion.     There  may  be   only  one   or  two  Federal  stand  opportunities   in  a  given 
state    or  city*     These   stands   can  be  placed  with  a  minimum  of  sales  effort,   and  they 
oan  serve   as   a  demonstration  to  the   community  of  the   possibilities   of  blind  persons 
in  business*     If  they  are    properly  installed  and  operated,   confidence    in  the   pub?.ic 
will  be   achieved,  but   if  they  are    not   properly  equipped  and  operated,   the   public's 
usual  opinion  of  blindness  will  be  confirmed,   and  opportunities  which  would  have 
been  available,  will  be   denied  to  us.     Of  course,  this   same   public  does   not  tell 
us  why  they  do  not  give  us   an  opportunity,  but  instead,  we  receive  various   reasons 
which  are    not  truthful,  but  which  encourage  us  to  go  blundering  along  in  a  false 
sense  of  security.     The   Federal  Service   for  the   Blind  is   definitely  restricting 
expansion  to  those   agencies   in  the   States  whioh  have   proven  they  possess   reasonable 
standards   of  psrformanoe. 

At  the   present  time,  two   staff  members   are    available   for  field  servioe, 
and  we  hope  to  add  to  this   number   in  the   near  future.     Within  the    limits   of  our 
time   and  energy,  the   office    is  ready  to  assist  any  publio  or  private    agency  in 
the   development  of  an  employment  department  which  will  secure  additional  jobs   and 
maintain  an   increasing  annual  income  to   a  blind  person* 
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Mr.  Cobron  L»  Broun 
Director  of  Employment 
N.  Y.  State  Oonuiission  for  the  Blind 


DC 

Since  the  time   allotted  for  the   State   Commission  for  the  Blind  tc 
discuss   employment   is   limited,   I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to   a  brief  recital  a£ 
the   accomplishments   during  the  year* 

There  were   90  new  applications   and  7  re-instatements   during  the  year. 
43  installations  were  made    as   follows:      1  street  stand;   3  factory  stands?   21 
stands   in  pub lio -private  buildings}   6  clerical-dictaphone   positions;   2   factory 
positions;   1  cafeteria;   9  miscellaneous  positions    (consisting  of  2  assistants   in 
a  day  nursery,   1  job   as  water  boy  for  county  road  work,    1  assistant   in  the 
cafeteria,   2   assistants   in  newsstands,    1  paoker   in  a  department   store,    1  helper 
in  a  riding  academy  and  1  position  as   a  pianist) •     Of  these  43   installations,   10 
were  replacements  of  others  and  3  were  promotions*     Of  the    10  replacements,   5  were 
due  to  misoonduot. 

Last  year  we  reported  77  stands   in  operation.     Of  this   number  9  were 
discontinued  during  the   year.     At  the  end  of  June    1938,   83  stands  were    in 
operation,  with  a  gross  merchandise  turnover   for  the   fiscal  year  ending  June   30, 
1938,    as  tabulated  from  monthly  business  reports  reoeived   from  the    operators  - 
$421,451.41  -  an  increase   of  $46,000.  over   last  year.     The  gross   net   income   for 
the   fiscal  year   1937-38  was  $90,144.67  -  a  profit  of  21.2?$.     The  volume   of  business 
for   some   of  the  units  was   less  than  that  of  the   preceding  year  and  the   percentage 
of  profit  for  the  whole  was    less  by  about   1$.     This   depreciation  in  volume   and 
profits  is  directly  attributed  to   the   recession  of  1937. 

10  vending  stands   in  Federal  Buildings  were   installed  during  the  yearn 
This   brings  the  total  number  of  vending  stands   in  Federal  Buildings  to   12.     These 
12   stands   operated  over   a  total  of  372  weeks    at   a  merchandise  turnover   of  approx- 
imately $49,000.  and  an  average  weekly  gross   net  of  $26.90.     It  was   interesting 
to  note  that   candy  and  gum  constituted  23$  of  this  business,  tobacco  products   67$, 
and  wrapped  confections,   newspapers   and  magazines   10$. 

There   were    893  supervisory  visits  made   to   the    stands    and  318   investiga- 
tions  for   opportunities   for  employment. 

Last  year  there  were   6  vending  stands  earning  a  gross   net  inoome   of 
$50.  a  week  or  more,   22   stands  earning  between  $20.  and  $50,  a  week  and  49  stands 
earning  under  $20.  a  week.     For  the  year  ending  June   30th,   1938,  there   8  stands 
earning  a  gross  net  inoome   of  $50.  a  week  or  more,   30  stands   earning  between  $20. 
and  $50,  a  week,   and  45  stands   earning  under  $20.   a  week. 
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Work  in  the   Field  of  Home   Teaching 
in  the  Buffalo  Area  and  Report  of 
Eastern  Conference    of  Home   Teachers 

Miss  Mary  L.  Sundholm,  N.  Y 
State   Commission  for  the 
Blind  Home   Teacher   in  the 
Buffalo  Area 


The  Home  Teacher  in  the   Buffalo  Area  serves,   Erie,  Niagara,   Genesee, 
Wyoming,   Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus   and  Allegany  Counties  working  in  oooperation 
with  the   Southwestern  Tier  Association  for  the   Blind,   located  in  Jamestown,   and 
the  Buffalo  Association  for  the   Blind, 

The   amount   of  work  accomplished  during  the  year  from  October   1,   1937 
to  October   1,   1938,  may  best  be   shown  by  citing  a  few  statistics.     The   number  of 
calls  made  on  the  blind,    677,  which  included  lessons  given,   cooperative   oalls, 
and  investigation  of  new  oases.     The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  during 
the  year  was   33 •     These   individuals  received  instruction  in  Braille  reading  and 
writing,  moon  type  reading,  typewriting,   sewing,   crocheting,  knitting,    leather 
work,   and  weaving*     100  new  oases  were    investigated  which  included  13  prevention 
of  blindness  cases. 

By  the   skilled  service   and  kind  cooperation  of  leading  Ophthamologists 
in  various   communities   in  this   area,   10  persons  underwent  successful  eye   opera- 
tions   giving  restoration  of  partial  or  nearly  normal  vision.     Visual  acuity  was 
improved  for  several  other   individuals  by  treatment  or  the   securing  of  proper 
lenses.     The   local  community  is   especially  fortunate    in  having  such  splendid 
eye   clinics,   and  the  Home  Teacher  has   found  herself  materially  aided  by  the 
large    amount  of  servioe   available  to  her  clients   at  these   clinics* 

During  the  past  year  a  cooperative   plan  has  been  formulated  in  Erie 
County  by  which  the  Erie   County  Welfare   Dept.,  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the 
Blind,   and  the  Home  Teacher  work  together  for  the  best   interest  of  the  relief 
recipients.     Under  the   new  set-up  for  the   administration  of  Assistance  to  the 
Blind,  many  visually  handioapped  individuals   are   first   interviewed  by  the  relief 
Investigator,   and   it  may  bo  some  time  before   the   client   is  referred  to  an 
Association  or  a  Home  Teacher  through  the   routine   channel.     In  this  particular 
County,   a  monthly  meeting  is  held  by  the  three   agencies   interested  in  the    clientr 
Eaoh  Worker  presents  the   cases  which  might   interest  the   other   agencies,    and  a 
form  of  procedure    is  planned  which  will  be    satisfactory  to  the   client.     If  the 
case  has  been  handled  by  the  Welfare  Dept.   to   date,   suggestions   for  rehabilitation 
and  adjustment  are  made.     A  newly  handicapped  individual,  who   is    not  too   advanoed 
in  years,   and  having  full  use   of  his   other  faculties,    is  usually  interested' in 
the   services   of  the  Home  Teacher.     The  relief  Worker   informs  the   client  of  these 
services  and  asks  him  if  he  wishes  to   have   the   Teacher   oall  upon  him.     This 
cooperative   plan  has   assisted  her  in  making  oontaots   in  particular   situations, 
where   they  might  otherwise  have  been  most   difficult.     It  enables  her  to  assist 
with  the  process   of  adjustment  and  begin  instruction  when  desired* 
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If  a  home   occupation  seems   suitable,   the  Seoretary  of  the   Association 
and  the   Teaoher  make   plans   of  lessons   in  handicraft.     If  the   Secretary  needs   some 
particular  type   of  worker   in  the   Association  shop  or   as   a  home  worker,   she 
oonsults  the   Teacher  for   suggestions.      In  many  instanoes  the   clients  are  known 
to  the   Teacher  before  they  have  been  interviewed  by  the   Secretary  of  the    Associa- 
tion and  she  weloomes   suggestions   for  hand  sewers,  machine    sewers,    and  knitters. 

Each  month  an  entertainment   is  held  at  the   Association,   and  the   Teaoher 
deems  this   an  important  phase   of  her  work#     She    invites   new  olients  to  attend 
these   social  functions,   and  makes   it  a  part  of  her  work  to   attend  most  of  them 
herself,  thus   introducing  these  people  to  the  Secretary  of  the   Association  and 
to   other  individuals   attending.     At   such  gatherings  the   Teaoher's   oontact  is 
often  less   formal  than   in  the  Client's  home   or   at  the   Association  offioe,    and  a 
more    cooperative   and  friendly  relationship  is   established* 

EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

It  was  the  Teacher's  pleasure  to   attend  the   Eastern  Conference   of  Home 
Teachers  holding  its  eighth  convention  at  Perkins   Institution  at  Watertown,  Mass., 
September   7  to   10th.     There  were   101  who  registered  and  many  others  who   attended 
part  of  the    sessions.     Of  those  who  registered  approximately  50  were  Home   Teachers, 
who  represented  Connecticut,   Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,   Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode    Island,   South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

The   following  topics  were   among  those   discussed,  being  presented  by 
workers  from  the  various   Agencies  engaged  in  the  work  for  the  Blindl 

Legislation  in  Behalf  of  the   Blind,  How  and  "Why  we   should  Find  Work 
for  a  Blind  Person,   Gardening  for  the   Blind,   Poultry  Raising  for  the  Blind, 
Possibilities  for  the   Future   of  the  Talking  Book,   Two   addresses  relating  to  the 
prevention  of  blindness,   given  by  leading  OphthamoDogists   of  Boston,   Qualifica- 
tions  of  Home  Teachers,  W.  P.  A.  projects   as  They  Relate   to  the  Blind,    and 
"What  the  Lions  Clubs  are  Doing  for  the   Blind. 

There  was  a  discussion  relative  to  the   new  Home   Teacher's   Trade 
Journal  published  in  Braille.     For  many  years   such  a  magazine   has  been  contempla- 
ted but  it  was  not  until  this  month  that  the   first   issue  was  published.     The 
Home    Teachers   now  have  their   own  magazine,   through  which  they  may  have   an  exchange 
of  ideas   and  information  pertaining  exclusively  to  their  work. 

The   Conference  went  on  reoord  endorsing  the   Qualifications   for  Future 
Home   Teachers   as   set  forth  by  the    committee  whioh  met  at  the   American  Foundation 
for  the   Blind  last  year.     They  inolude   some   college   training,   or   special  courses 
in  Home  Teaching  taken  at  Harvard  or  the   Overbrook  School. 

A  resolution  was   also  adopted  to  urge   the   recording  of  more    light  fic- 
tion on  the   talking  book  records.     In  the    experience    of  the   Home   Teachers,   they 
have    found  many  individuals  who   oannot    learn  a  raised  type,   but  who  enjoy  light 
reading,    and  should  have   the   use   of  a  talking  book  machine.     The   deeper  type   of 
reading  and  the   technical  books   are   beyond  their  mental  capacity. 

Tours  were   conduoted  to  the  Work  Shops    in  Cambridge   and  South  Boston  and 
the  H0W3  Memorial  Press,    as  well  as   about  the   grounds   and  buildings  of  Perkins 
Institute, 

The  entire   Conference   was  most  constructive   and  interesting,   and  many  new 
ideas  were  gained  from  the   contacts  with  various  representatives   from  the   several 
states  attending. 
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Sales  Department  of  the  New  York 
State   Commission  for  the   Blind 

Miss  Grace  OfHara,  Sales  Assistant 
N*  Y*  State  Commission  for  the   Blind 


XI 


It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  haar  more   of  the  various  phases   of  work  for 
the  blind  at  this   Conference,   and  now  it  is  my  privilege  to  tell  you  something 
of  the   Sales   Department. 

"When  Miss  Harper  told  me   that  I  was   scheduled  to  talk  here,   I  wondered 
at  first  what   I  could  say  that  would  be    new,   and  then  the  more   I  thought   of  the 
matter  the  more   convinced  I  became  that  here   was   an  opportunity  to  present   our 
side   of  the   picture  -  not   in  detail,  but  rather  to  try  and  give   you  a  general 
idea  of  the    joys   and  woes   of  the   Sales   Department. 

Naturally,  the   purpose  of  the   Sales   Department  is  to  make  sales,   and 
I  can  assure  you  that  eaoh  one   of  us   is   always   oonscious   of  that  duty  or   obliga- 
tion which  rests  upon  us# 

"When  Miss  Smith  addressed  the  New  York  State   Federation  of  Workers   for 
the   Blind  in  Albany  last  year,   I  believe   she  gave  you  figures  up  to  that  date.     I 
should  like  to  run  over  the   sales   since  then,  the  total  of  which  is  $51,753* 

Christmas  Sale,   1937 $27,956 

Spring  Tour,         1937* 9,861 

Mountain  Tour,      19370. 6,087 

Cooperstown,  1937* 1,226 

Water  Mill,  1937.., 6,114 

Miscellaneous  ••••...  •«•• 504 

TOTAL $51,753 

This   is    an  inorease   of  $3,000  over  the   previous  year. 

A  moment   ago   I  mentioned  the   purpose   of  the   Sales   Department,    and  then 
our   accomplishments.     Now,    although  we  may  be    a  bit   pleased  with  ourselves  we    are 
by  no  means    content   -  rather,   we   are   ambitious  to   do  better   and  better   eaoh  year- 
Of  course,  every  business  has  to  take   its  bad  years   as  well  as   its  good,   its  ups 
and  its   downs,    and  we   are   no  exoeption.     Moving  about  as  we   do,  we    often  meet  with 
handicaps  which  are  entirely  beyond  our  control,   yet  the   sale  must  go  on  as 
s  ohe  du le  d  • 


Location* 


As  everyone  knows,  this  is  of  prime  importance  and,  when  reaohing 
a  small  town  we  must  locate  a  vacancy,  if  possible  on  the  main 
street  near  the  center  of  business*  We  know  our  chances  for  a  good 
sale  are  better,  far  better  on  a  main  street  than  if  the  only  store 
which  is  available  happens  to  be  just  around  the  corner*  In  other 
words,  we  must  not  locate  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  track,  as  the 
saying  goes*  Incidentally,  we  never  pay  rent* 
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Sizet 


Next,  the  size  and  condition  of  an  empty  store  can  be  an  asset  or  a 
liability.  Our  stock  increases  every  year,  and  with  it  we  could  set 
up  a  store  of  fairly  large  proportions.  So  when  that  only  vaoanoy 
turns  out  to  be  a  long  and  narrow  dark  layout  (as  is  often  the  case), 
perhaps  anywhere  from  ten  to  fourteen  trunks  may  have  to  be  stowed 
away  under  a  row  of  tables.  It  stands  to  reason  that  either  all 
stock  oannot  be  displayed  or,  if  most  things  are  taken  out  of  the 
trunks,  the  result  looks  more  or  less  like  a  rummage  sale.  The 
minute  stock  looks  disorderly,  it  loses  some  of  its  sales  value* 


Condition: 


The  oondition  of  a  store  oan  also  affeot  the  sale,  I  think,  although 
not  nearly  as  much  as  its  location  and  size.  We  always  have  a  store 
cleaned  before  going  into  it,  but  even  so,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves 
amidst  the  dirt  of  years  -  or,  maybe  the  walls  of  the  premises  are  in 
very  bad  condition,  in  which  case  we  dare  not  hang  rugs  as  a  background, 
and  rugs  stacked  high  on  a  few  small  trunks  do  not  show  off  to  the 
same  advantage  as  rugs  which  are  hung  separately*  Of  course,  we  are 
sometimes  fortunate  in  getting  a  store  that  is  large,  clean  and  oen- 
trally  looated,  and  then  our  spirits  soar* 


Volunteer  Help! 


Yfeather  t 


Next   is   the   question  of  volunteer   committees   to   help  with  publioity 
and  the   aotual  selling.     Most  Welfare  workers  have   depended  upon 
volunteers  at  one  time   or  another  and  I  am  sure  you  all  understand 
that  they  may  be   trials   or  blessings.     I  think  they  are    all  well- 
meaning  or  they  would  hardly  give  their  time   to  help  us,  but   I  often 
wonder  what  they  think  "selling"  means.     At   our  organization  meeting 
of  volunteers  we   stress  the   importance   of  getting  people   to   patronize 
the   sale j   we   give   out  notices  to  be  read  in  the   churches   and  we   out- 
line the  part  that  eaoh  volunteer  can  contribute  towards  the   suocess 
of  the    sale.     Still,    in  spite    of  our  efforts   and  our  enthusiasm,  we 
nearly  always  have    a  few  helpers  who  sit  by  and  visit  with  their 
friends   and  who  tell  us  that  their  town  has  more   charity  drives  than 
any  other   in  the    State;  that  we  hava   oome   at  the  wrong  time   of  the 
year  j  that  our  prices   are  too  high?   and  that  they  have  brought   so  much 
in  former   years   that  there   is   really  nothing  they  need,    and   shades 
of  my  grandmother,  why  don*t  we  have    something  new  like   costume 
jewelry  or  evening  dresses.      (This   is  quite   true.)     Fortunately  for 
us,    all  volunteers    are    not   alike.      Indeed  most   of  them  contribute 
largely  toward  a  successful  sale. 


Now  for  the  weatherV     Weather  can  so  easily  prove   an  alibi.     After 
years  of  experience,  Miss  Smith  and  I  are   oonvinoed  that  those  who 
are   truly  interested  in  our   sales  manage  to   oome   out   in  spite   of 
average   rain,   snow,  heat   or  cold,  but  now  and  then  we  encounter  a 
roal  blizzard  or   a  heavy  rain  that  keeps  people   off  the   streets,    and 
then  we   do   lose   those   casual  buyers  who  might   have    happened   in  beoause 
of  a  good  window  display.     Sometimes  we   are   in  stores  that  are  hard  to 
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Weatheri  (Continued) 


heat,  or  the  temporary  furnaceman  deserts  us  altogether  and,  while  suoh 
handicaps  hardly  keep  away  purchasers,  they  do  affect  the  dispositions 
of  the  helpers  as  well  as  ourselves.  Some  of  the  energy  goes  into  com- 
plaining instead  of  selling. 

While  we  are  on  that  everlasting  subject  of  the  weather,  I 
might  mention  the  recent  hurrioane  we  experienced  in  Water  Mill,  whioh 
necessitated  closing  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  We  lost  the 
business  of  three  special  patroness  days,  and  presumably  cut  the  total 
figure  for  the  season  by  $800  or  $900,  much  to  our  regret.  But  with 
most  of  the  roof  gone  from  the  Mill,  the  chimney  down,  a  hole  in  the 
kitchen  wall,  no  electricity,  water  or  telephone  service,  it  was  cer- 
tainly impracticable  to  attempt  to  carry  on.  The  devastation  was  so 
widespread,  and  the  loss  to  nearly  every  family  was  so  great,  that  we 
could  not  oount  on  further  patronage  this  season.  In  addition,  there 
was  the  danger  of  rain  which  would  have  ruined  the  stock  complete ly* 
As  it  was,  my  last  trunk  containing  stock  left  the  Mill  on  Thursday 
evening  and  Friday  morning  the  rain  came  pouring  down  in  the  Mill* 
If  you  have  reoeived  goods  bearing  a  dank  oddr,  please  remember  that 
the  Old  Mill  is  nearing  its  300th  birthday,  that  it  is  located  on  a 
pond,  and  that  we  are  on  the  seashore  with  its  attendant  dampness  and 
fogs.  This  year  we  had  a  very  rainy  July,  and  so  were  enveloped  in 
moisture  long  before  September  21st  when  the  terrific  storm  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  everything.  I  am  vary  sorry,  but  that  is  the 
natural  condition  at  Water  Mill,  about  whioh  we  oan  do  nothing* 


Interpolation 


Now,  if  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  you  might  be  interested  in  hearing 
a  little  about  the  hurricane.  The  Hamptons,  as  you  know,  were  hit  very 
badly  -  in  fact,  it  ranks  as  the  greatest  oatastrophe  in  the  history 
of  Long  Island.  But  even  tragedy  may  have  its  lighter  side,  and  now 
that  our  own  experience  is  a  thing  of  the  past  we  recall  some  parts  of 
it  with  amusement. 

The  rain  commenced  around  noon  and  by  2  P.M.  a  heavy  gale 
was  blowing.  Mrs.  Woeffle,  the  Tea  Room  manager,  had  predicted  a 
hurricane  and  that  we  would  lose  our  roof,  but  I  felt  that  since  she 
oame  from  Texas  she  was  just  hurricane  conscious.  While  I  was  helping 
two  customers  at  the  front  door,  she  noticed  that  our  deck  umbrellas 
were  blowing  about  even  though  they  were  closed  and  lying  on  the 
floor  of  the  deok,  so  she  and  Jessie,  the  only  waitress  on  duty  that 
day,  brought  the  umbrellas  into  the  Mill.  The  result  was  that  they 
oould  not  close  the  door  leading  to  the  deok.  They  oalled  for  my 
help,  and  even  with  the  three  of  us  pushing,  we  could  not  get  the 
door  olosed  enough  to  lock  it.  Finally  we  got  the  hammer,  and  at  the 
risk  of  ruining  the  door,  we  succeeded  in  locking  it. 

A  few  minutes  later,  while  I  was  removing  stock  from  possible 
leaky  corners,  Jessie  told  me  that  the  ventilator  or  skylight  was  blow- 
ing off  the  roof.  I  ran  upstairs  and  there  was  Mrs.  Woeffle  standing 
on  a  ladder  trying  to  hold  it  down.  Before  I  oould  think,  the  whole 
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Interpolation*    (Continued) 

thing  was  torn  out  of  her  hands.     Soon  after  that,   our  chimney  fell  and 
the  roof  was   splitting  up  and  disappearing  in  great  pieces.     Mrs. 
Woeffle   packed  all  her  personal  belongings   and  I  went  downstairs  to 
find  a  large  hole   in  our  kitchen  wall.     Just  then,   the    front   door  blew 
open  (it  opens   out),   and  the  Yale   lock  was  torn  right  off#     I  stepped 
out  to  olose  the   door,  but   found  I  could  not  hold  it  by  myself,   so 
I  called  the    others   and  for  the   next  hour  and  a  half  two  out  of  three 
of  us  held  that   door  while  the  third  one  ran  from  room  to  room  reporting 
the   everchanging  conditions.     Finally,    I  decided  to  go   for  help,   and 
went  out  to   start  my  car  which  was  water-soaked  and  would  not  move  * 
A  gust   of  wind  oame   and  blew  me   flat  down  on  the   road.     My  hat  blew 
off  into  the   pond,  my  scarf  blew  up  into  the  Heavens,   and  my  perfectly 
good  stockings  were  torn  into  ribbons.     I  was  dirty  from  neck  to  hem, 
and  my  left  knee   and  right  hand  were  bleeding  from  surface   scratches. 
Soon  after  that,  the  pond  began  to  rise  very  rapidly.     It  oame  up  to 
the   floor  of  our  deck,   filled  our  yard  in  the  rear   and  even  around  the 
side   of  the  Mill,  up  toward  the    sidewalk.     Later,  measurement   showed 
that  our  electric  pump  had  been  in  38  inches  of  water.     I  confess  that 
the   sight  of  so  much  rushing  water   frightened  me  more  than  the  wind  had. 
About  five   o'clook  the  wind  had  apparently  subsided  a  bit  so   Jessie 
and  I  pushed  a  huge   flower  tub  against  the    front  door   and  went  on  foot 
seeking  refuge*      (Mrs.  Woeffle  had  left  earlier   in  a  friend's  car). 
The   first  person  I  saw  saidj      "Why  Miss  0*Hara,.  what  is  the  Matter"?, 
and  the  next   one   remarked  that  I  "looked  like   something  the   oat  dragged 
in",   and  still  a  third  -  "Were  you  blown  into  the   Bay"?f  so   altogether 
you  can  see  that   I  must  have  been  a  sorry  sight  to  behold* 

Now,  the   above  represents  many  of  our  handicaps  which  we   cannot   control, 
and  which  have  to  be   dealt  with  as  each  situation  arises,  but  there   remain  other 
obstacles  which  we  think  might   often  be   avoided.     If,    in  relation  to  the   actual 
handling  of  stock,    inventories   and  tags,   every  consignor  would  cooperate  by  follow- 
ing directions   as   sent  out   from  our  offioe   it  would  help  us   immeasurably*     Of 
course  you  know  that   all  goods   sold  by  us    is   on  consignment   only,   and  the   setup 
as  planned  by  our  Accountant  is    for  the   benefit  of  all  concerned.     We  request 
inventories   in  triplicate    on  forms  provided  by  the  State,  the  three   copies  to 
be  mailed  to  the   same   address  that  you  send  your   consignment  to.     These   should 
reach  us   not   later  than  the   consignment   itself j  we  then  cheok  your  goods   against 
these   lists,  make    note   of  any  discrepancies    (oopying  correction  on  each  sheet), 
stamp  each  of  the    copies   (one   for  our  Accountant  and  one   for  our  Department) 
and  return  one  to  you.     Any  deviation  from  this  procedure  entails   extra  labor   on 
our  part*     Now,   it  may  not  sound  like   a  big  omission  when  you  use  the  wrong  form, 
send  too   few  copies,   or  do  not  have  them  reaoh  us  on  time   (and  it  probably  would 
not  be   IF  we  had  to  consider  only  your   consignment),  but  when  you  stop  to  think 
that  we  receive   around  one  hundred  pieces    (trunks,   orates,    cartons   and  packages), 
to  be  unpacked,    inventoried  and  often  repaoked  within  a  limited  time   and  space, 
you  oan  readily  understand  that   any  exceptions  to   our  rules  cause   confusion* 

Ranking  in  importance  with  the    inventories   are  the  tac;s  •     About  a  year 
ago,  we   adopted  a  new  system  whereby  speoial  tickets   provided  by  the   State    are  to 
be  used  on  every  article   consigned  to   our  sales.     These  tickets  provide  spaoe 
for   name  of  consignor   and  price   of  article    in  TWO  places.     When  an  article   is 
sold,   one  part  of  the  ticket   is  torn  off  and  dropped   in  a  looked  box,   later  the 
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box  goes  to  our  Accountant,   and  it   is    from  these  tiokets  that  he  keeps  his  record 
of  your  sales*     Now,  when  we   inventory  we  must   note   that  goods   are  ticketed  and 
also  that  the   tickets   are   properly  filled  in.     Any  exceptions  must  be    laid  aside 
for  the  time  being,   since    it   is  very  5mportant  that  tags  going   into   our  ticket  box 
show  the   consignor   and  prioe.      In  the    case   of  home   workers  with   limited  help  at 
home  we   sometimes  have  to  do  suoh  marking   for  them,  but  we   feel  that  we  should    not 
be   asked  to  tag  or  mark  tags   on  any  (consignment  from  Associations ,     We  receive  many, 
many  times  more  than  any  one   group  sends,    and  getting   such  a  huge   amount  of  stock 
unpacked  and  assorted  isa  ohaotic  job   in  itself.     Miss  Smith  again  requests  you 
to  please  put  tags  on  your  aprons   at   center  of  bottom. 

Quite   frequently  we  have  to   forward  special  orders  to  you.     It  seems   as 
if  no  matter  how  much  stock  we  have   on  hand  there   is   always   a  oall  for  a  different 
oolor  or   a  special  size,  etc*     We  use   regular  order  forms   and  we  would  appreciate 
it  if  you  would  acknowledge   receipt   of  same   (a  penny  postal  card  will  do),   stating 
whether  or  not  you  can  fill  the  order,   and  approximately  when.     This  helps  us  to 
keep  records   straight  and  to  give   an  intelligent  reply  when  the   customer  asks 
about  the   order. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  bored  some  of  you  with  these  minor  yet  significant 
details,   for   some  of  you  are  more   careful  than  others,   so   I  oan  merely  beg  you  to 
skip  the   parts  that   do    not  apply  to  you, 

I  do   not  want  to  take  too  muoh  of  your  time,  but  feel  that   I  should  say 
a  few  words   about  criticisms.     We   sometimes   feel  that  critical  remarks   received  by 
us   and  passed  on  to  you  are  taken  personally.     Now,  please  bear   in  mind  that  we 
want  to  sell  just  as  much  for  eaoh  oonsignor  as  we  possibly  can,   and  that  if  we 
make    suggestions  we   are  merely  passing  on  what  some  purohaser  has   said  to  us. 
Of  course,    all  customers   are   not  always  right,   nor  are  we,  but  we  have   our  ears  to 
the  ground,   as  it  were,   and  if  we   hear  repeatedly  that  oertain  things  are  too 
expensive   or   impracticable,   or  the    colors  poor,   or  this   thing  or  that,    it  behooves 
us  to  repeat  such  remarks  to  the    Industrial  Bureau  who   in  turn  tells   you.     Please 
do  not  hold  this  against  us.     In  the  past  years  when  good  stock  was   scarce  and  the 
work  for  the  blind  little  known,   almost   any  type   of  thing  would  sell  through 
sympathy  alone,  but  now  we  have  Home  Workers   and  Associations   consigning  in 
quantity  and  fine   quality,  and  so   it   seems   futile  to  waste  your  time   and  ours   on 
artioles  which  our  public  does   not  want • 

Sometimes   it  is  true  that  things  which  do   not  go  well  one   place  will  sell 
very  well  in  another   locality,   and  so   judgment  has  to  be    shown  before   condemning 
anything.     Then,   again,  styles   change   and  what   is   popular  one    year  moves   slowly  the 
next   season,  but   such  items   are   usually  absorbed  by  the   public  gradually. 

Now  that  I  have  most  of  our  woes  off  my  chest,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  some 
of  the  lighter  sides  of  selling,  but  lack  of  time  prevents.  Those  of  you  who  take 
part  in  sales  at  different  times  realize  the  fun  that  is  always  lurking  around  the 
corner,  and  the  interesting  people  we  constantly  meet.  If  Miss  Harper  will  invite 
me  to  another  Convention  soon  I  shall  try  to  confine  myself  to  the  things  that  make 
us  gay  enroute,  but  in  the  meantime,  I  thank  you  for  listening  so  patiently  to  our 
suggestions* 
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The  Prevention  of  Blindness   Service    is    frequently  referred  to    as   the 
entry  to   the    other   services   of  the    Commission,   because   it   is   through  this    service 
that  the   ophthalmo logical  reports  are    classified*.      These   reports    come   to   us    from 
various   sources.     Many  of  them  are  received  through  the    direct  efforts   of  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness   staff.     Others    come    through  the  Home   Teaching  servioe    and 
still     another  group  is   reoeived  from  social  and  health  workers  throughout  the 
State  •     The   classification  of  blindness   is  a  social  classification,  based  on 
medical  findings.     This   classification  determines  who  is   eligible  to  reoeive  the 
findings*     This    classification  determines  who   is   eligible  to   reoeive  the   various 
services   offered  by  the   Commission.     We   also  classify  for  public  assistance   appli- 
cations*    All  eye  reports   also   reoeive   a  medical  classification  for  the   purpose 
of  nomenclature  recording.     The    latter   diagnostic  classification  records  the 
oauses   of  blindness   and  impaired  vision  for  the    State* 

During  the  past  year  we  have   seen  the   Prevention  of  Blindness   Servioe 
carrying  a  definite  three   point  program.     Speaking  of  these   in  the   order  of 
importance,  they  are*   educational,   eye  medioal  social  work,  and  social   and  medi- 
oal  classification*     This   program  has  established,    in  a  meaure,  routines   of  a  daily 
and  seasonal   nature* 

In  reviewing  point   one    of  this  program,  the   subjective  motive   here  is 
that  the   conservation  of  sight  is   not  the  responsibility  of  any  one   group  but 
must  represent  the   united  effort   of  all  organized  groups,   including  the    laity* 
Our  objeotive  motive   has  been  to  reach  the  professional  groups,   namely,  the   edu- 
cators,  social  and  public   health  workers,    through  the   organization  and  direotion 
of  University  Eye   Courses*     These   Courses  train  and  stimulate   professional  workers 
to  promote   eye  health.     They  stress   all  phases   of  the    eye   in  disease*     Two  suoh 
courses  are   now  being   conducted  at  Columbia  and  New  York  Universities* 

Another  all  important  connection  is   our   affiliation  with  established 
University  Courses   for  public  health  nurses,   sooial  workers  and  special  teacher 
groups.     Although  in  the   early  years   our   participation  was  by  invitation  from 
time   to  time,    it   has    long   sinoe    developed   into    a  regular    lecture   service   on  our 
part.     We   are   inolined  to   feel  that  these  are  our  most  valuable   connections 
for,   in  this  manner,  we  have   an  opportunity  to  present  our  subject  to    fit  the 
specific  needs   of  these   organized  groups   and  to   point    out  to  them  where  their 
part   in  the   conservation  of  sight   dovetails  with  allied   fields.      It   also  brings 
us   in  close   contaot  with  those   actually  working  in  the   field  and,   better  still, 
it  presents   an  opportunity  to  prepare   younger  workers  for  the   consideration  of  the 
field  of  eyesight  conservation  as   a  possible    selection  of  future  professional 
work* 
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As  a  result  of  these  affiliations  we  definitely  recognize,  through  our 
daily  contacts  and  correspondence,  a  better  understanding  and  increased  ability  on 
the  part  of  workers  in  the  general  field  to  cope  with  eye  cases  and  their  problems c 
Formerly,  we  received  many  letters  like  the  following.  Letters  of  this  type  in- 
volved a  lengthy  process  of  securing  necessary  identifying  and  medical  data  before 
we  could  assist  in  bringing  the  case  under  adequate  care  and  supervision*  As  these 
workers  in  the  field  have  become  more  conscious  of  the  significance  of  eye  condi- 
tions and  have  learned  initial  procedures,  we  now  receive  a  larger  number  of  eye 
reports  which  have  already  been  secured  and  are  able  to  advise  on  problem  cases 
without  having  to  delay  matters  for  tho  preliminary  securi  ng  of  medical  and  iden- 
tifying data* 

"Dear  Sin 

I  know  of  a  child  who  has  had  an  injury  to  his  eye. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  him  into  an  institution/' 

The  above  letter  is  a  contrast  to  the  following  excerpts  which  show  a 
greater  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  worker  who  refers  the  casei  as  to  what 
information  we  should  have  in  order  to  advise  them* 

"Dear  Miss  -  - 

I  wish  to  refer  a  child  who  has  been  recommended  to  a  sight 
saving  class  by  oculist*  The  name  of  the  child  is  John  Jones,  birth 
date  October  4,  1928,  fathers  name  James,  address  East  Syracuse, 
R.D.  #3.  Dr.  B.,  249  South  Street,  Syracuse  has  had  this  child  under 
care  for  several  years.   Information  can  be  secured  from  him* 

The  parents  of  this  child  own  a  farm  partly  paid  for  and 
have  four  other  children  ages  16,  13  and  11  (boys)  girl  6,  The 
father  states  he  would  be  unable  to  pay  tuition  which  is  $75  per  year 
and  board  for  this  child  in  Syracuse,  if  ho  could  be  admitted  to 
Percy  Hughes  School. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  if  state  and  county  aid  could  bo 
furnished  in  this  case.  The  family  are  not  on  relief  but  are  unable 
to  finance  the  above.  The  child  has  not  had  an  I.Q.  yet  and  the 
parents  do  not  think  it  should  be  done  until  they  have  some  assurance 
that  aid  could  be  given.  He  is  in  the  second  grade  repeating  this 
year." 

'The  establishment  of  University  affiliations  has  in  no  way  less&ded  our 
interest  in  smaller  groups  of  workers  or  in  local  problems  which  are  continuously 
coming  to  our  attention.   In  fact,  it  is  this  local  interest  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  stimulus  aid  drive  to  the  staff  for  further  development  of 
this  State  program.  Eye  Institutes  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  local 
workers  who  are  unable  to  attend  University  Courses.  These  Institutes  are  intensive 
and  necessitate  two  day  sessions.  On  the  other  hand,  groups  have  never  been  too 
small  for  us.  to  devote  our  time  to  their  inquiries* 

Special  projects  are  one  part  of  our  program.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
helpful  and  gratifying  pieces  of  work  in  the  past  two  years  has  been  the  development 
of  volunteer  service  for  pre-school  vision  testing.  We  started  this  as  an  experiment 
in  New  York  City*  The  success  of  the  first  year  prompted  us  to  further  develop  this 
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service  arid,  in  1938,  added  a  Brooklyn  group.  This  Fall  we  find  ourselves  confronted 
with  a  growing  interest  in  the  project  and  a  greater  demand  for  this  type  of  vol- 
unteer service*  Volunteers  are  carefully  selected  and  meet  in  class  for  instruc- 
tion before  entering  the  field.  One  member  of  the  original  group  acts  as  a  super- 
visor, organizing  the  nurseries  and  arranging  appointments  for  vision  testing  and 
assigning  volunteers  to  the  respective  nurseries.  This  work  is  continuously  under 
the  guidance  and  supervision  of  the  Prevention  Service* 

During  the  past  year  at  the  request  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  Children's 
Bureau  we  surveyed  the  school  medical  records  of  selected  areas  to  determine  the 
number  of  children  eligible  for  sight  conservation  guidance.  As  a  result  of  these 
surveys  two  additional  sight  conservation  classes  are  now  under  way  in  this  State. 

The  Medical  end  Advisory  Council  of  the  Commission  spent  considerable  time 
during  the  early  summer  of  1938  in  revising  the  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  pamphlet 
which  has  since  been  published  and  circulated  to  physicians,  hospitals,  health  and 
social  workers  throughout  the  State. 

Our  membership  on  the  Committee  for  the  Development  of  Social  Service  in 
Eye  Clinics  of  the  Now  York  City  Welfare  Council  has  been  a  valuable  connection  of 
long  standing.  This  Committee  is  composod  of  the  eye  medical  social  workers  in 
this  area.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  accomplishment  of  this  Committee  is  the 
adoption  of  standards  for  eye  clinics  which  has  just  been  completed.  A  sub-committee 
of  ophthalmologists  has  passed  on  the  ophthalmological  set-up  and  functions  of  these 
standards  and  a  second  sub-committee  of  the  nursing  sections  has  passed  upon  the 
nursing  equipment  and  service  for  eye  clinics.  These  standards  will  be  brought  before 
the  ophthalmological  section  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  for  their  approval,  before 
publication. 

Point  two  of  our  program  deals  with  eye  needical  social  case  work  on  a  state- 
wide basis.  This  service  is  available  for  any  type  of  eye  case.  A  special  follow- 
up  is  maintained  for  the  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  cases.  We  are  continuously  working 
towards  adequate  medical  and  ophthalmological  care  for  these  cases  and  are  confident 
that  this  situation  will  never  be  satisfactory  until  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
has  the  full  control  of  their  care,  together  with  a  budget  which  will  guarantee  thisc 

All  other  eye  diseases  come  under  general  eye  medical  social  case  work.  We 
arrange  for  eye  examinations  and  medical  care,  when  necessary.  We  follow  through 
recommendations  for  operations,  etc.  We  arc  continuously  meeting  the  emergency  of 
the  individual  case  for  whom  a  local  ophthalmologist  recommends  consultation  in  a 
nearby  city.  In  nearly  all  cases  this  necessitates  a  contact  with  the  local  welfare 
departments  for  payment  of  transportation,  hospital  bills,  etc.  We  have  a  referral 
system  with  the  Physicially  Handicapped  Children's  Bureau  for  the  school  age  group 
where  sight  conservation  guidance  or  education  for  the  blind  are  needed. 

There  should  be  a  clear  understanding  of  our  responsibility  for  follow-up 
of  cases  classified  as  "Not  Blind".  A  classification  of  this  kind  does  not  release 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Service  from  the  responsibility  of  arranging  for  adequate 
medical  and  ophthalmological  care  nor  does  it  lessen  our  responsibility  towards 
advising  along  educationsl  and  vocational  lines  in  such  cases  where  the  conservation 
of  vision  is  involved*. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  at  length  with  you  point  three  of  our 
program,  since  it  deals  with  the  classification  of  ophthalmological  reports  and  has 
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been  referred  to  earlier •   The  law  and  policies  regarding  this  are  well  known  to 
you  all* 

Although  we  have  endeavored  to  unite  the  conservation  of  sight  program 
with  all  other  phases  of  educational,  health  and  social  work,  there  is  still  need 
for  further  development  of  University  Eye  Courses  as  well  as  a  closer  affiliation 
with  Schools  of  Education.  There  is  need  for  further  demonstration  of  eye  service 
if  and  when  a  larger  staff  of  workers  may  be  available*  Furthor  developments  of 
this  program  to  fit  specific  demands  are  apparent,  and  each  year  we  become  more 
conscious  of  the  need  for  legislation  as,  for  instance,  the  control  of  pyrotechnici 
and  adequate  provision  for  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  as  mentioned  above* 
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EYE  CONDITIONS  IN  ADULT  LIFE  THAT  LEAD  TO  BLINDNE8S* 

by  Dr.  William  M.  Mehl,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind 
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Several  years   ago   I  was   invited  to  read  a  paper  o  ova  ring  the    same   subject 
as  that  assigned  me  today,     Soientifio  facts   and  ophthalmo logical  truths   are  un- 
changeable; we   oannot  vary  or  alter  them  to  please   our  listeners  in  the   same  manner 
as  we  would  a  story  book*     Accordingly,   I  am  compelled  to  borrow  in  large  measure 
the   data  oovered  in  my  paper  of  several  years   ago* 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  has   a  full  knowledge   of  the 
splendid  accomplishments  of  your  membership  in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  but 
realizing  that  most  of  you  are   non-medioal,   it  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  this  subject 
in  terms  that  will  not  be  involved  or  teohnioal,  but  rather  matter  of  fact  and  as 
muoh  to  the  point  as  possible. 


Of  the  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  known  oases  of  blindness   in  our 
oountry,   seventy-five   per  cent   —  That  means   75,000  individual  human-beings  —  are 
blind  needlessly.     What  a  shocking,  frightful  oonditionV     "What  a  terrible  challenge 
in  this   age   of  civilization  and  scienoeV     Think  of  itj     Over  seventy-five   thousand 
oases   of  blindness  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  prompt  and  proper  attention 
and  the   application  of  modern  preventive  measures! 

In  order  dearly  to  understand  conditions,   doings   and  happenings  that 
may,   if  neglected,   lead  to  blindness   in  the   oase   of  adults,   let  me  enumerate   some 
of  the  more   important  diseases   of  the   eye*     These   are  t 

1.  Cataract 

2.  Sympathetic  ophthalmia 

3.  Traohoma 

4.  Optio  nerve  involvement 

5.  Corneal  lesions 

6.  '  'Glaucoma 

7.  Myopia 

8.  Retinal  detachment* 

1.     PRINCIPAL  TYPES  OF  CATARACT 

a)  Senile  Cataract!  This,  as  the  adjective  indicates,  is  due  to 
changes  brought  on  by  the  enoroachment  of  age.  It  is  rare  before  the  forty-fifth 
year,  but  more  often  found  after  the  sixtieth.  It  is  the  most  prevalent  type  and 
when  it  has  progressed  to  a  certain  point,  the  only  relief  is  by  operation  which, 
when  performed  under  approved  conditions,  results  quite  uniformly  in  cure  or  good 
vision. 

b)  Cataraot  due  to  General  Pise  as et      The  most  striking  example   of 
oataraot  due   to  general  disease   or  toxio  condition  is  the    diabetio  kind.     This 
type   is   due  to   constitutional  disturbances  with  involvement  of  the  blood  vessels 
and  impaired  nutrition  of  the   eye*     Morbid  ohanges  take   place    in  the    fluids   of  the 
eye,  whereby  they  no   longer  nourish  but  rather  tend  to  poison  the   eye. 

♦Paper  read  before  the  New  York  State   Federation  of  Workers   for  the  Blind, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  22,   1938, 
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It   is   interesting  to   note   that   in  diabetio  as  well  as   other  cataracts 
due  to  poisoning  of  the   nutrient  fluids   of  the   eye,  the   outer  layer  —  or  that 
part  of  the    lens   nearest  to  the   source   of  nourishment   —  deteriorates  and  becomes 
opaque   first •     In  senile   cataract,  that  part  of  the    lens   farthest  removed  from  the 
source   of  nourishment  becomes   involved  first. 

In  all  these   oases  we  plainly  have    a  duty*     "What   is   it? 

Since   diabetic  cataracts   are   duo    directly  to  the    diabetes   it  naturally 
follows  that,   if  they  are   to  be   prevented,  we   shall  need  to   proceed  by  the    allevi- 
ation of  the    diabetic  condition.     We   should  insist  that  in  all  oases  of  cataract, 
however  slight,  there  be   oareful  examination  inoluding  blood  sugar  tests,   and  the 
like,  to   determine  the  underlying  oause  of  the   cataract* 

o)      Cataract  rosulting  from  Poisoning*     Here    is  a  startling  fact,   and 
all  persons  with  excess  poundage   who  have   entertained  any  thought  of  reducing 
agents   should  heed  well  these  words t 

During  recent  years   it  has  been  rather  common  for  ophthalmologists  to 
be  consulted  by  those  having  used  dinitrophenol  as   a  reducing  agent.     The   chief 
complaint  has  been  marked  or  complete    loss  of  useful  vision*     Our  present   day 
knowledge   of  dinitrophenol  is   to  the   effect  that   in  addition  to  reducing  weight, 
it  not  only  adversely  affeots  certain  internal  organs  but   leads  to   cataract  of  a 
type  which  in  a  very  short  time   becomes   complete    and  results   in  blindness*     To  be 
euro,   if  matters  progress   favorably,   good  vision  is  usually  restored  through  re- 
moval of  the   cataract*     I  feel  strongly  and  believe   you  will  agree,  that  the 
practioe   of  prescribing  this  drug  for  reducing  purposes  should  be   discontinued, 
and  its   sale  made   a  matter  of  State    concern* 

d)     Traumatio  cataracts      The   number  of  traumatio  cataracts   is   consider- 
ably reduced,   over  what 'it  formerly  was,   as  the   result  of  industry  becoming  alive 
to  the    importance   of  preventive  measures,   such  as   safety  devices,  the   wearing  of 
goggles,   etc*     However,    if  we    are   to  reduce    cataracts   of  this  type  to   a  minimum, 
much  more   will  need  to  be   done    in  this   direotion* 


2.  SYMPATHETIC  OPHTHALMIA 

Let  us   now  oonsider  that  dread  of  all  ophthalmologists t     An  altogether 
preventable   eye   condition  which  practically  always   leads  to  blindness*     I  refer  to 
that  disease   for  which  there   iw  no  known  oure   once  the   symptoms  have  become 
manifest*     Sympathetic  Ophthalmia 0 

"When  referring  to  this   disease  we  mean  that  the   good  eye   had  become    in- 
volved as   a  result  of  the   presence   of  the   blind,   injured  eye*     The  term  here    is 
applied  to  these   particular   oases,    because    originally  it  was  thought  that  the    good 
eye   became    involved  sympathetically  through  the    optic  nerve    connections*     We   know 
now,   however,   that  the    disease    does    not  primarily  attaok  the   optic   nerves,   but 
rather  there    is   present   an  inflammation  of  the    iris    and  ciliary  body  —  an 
iridocyclitis*     What   really  happens    is   that  the    good  eye   becomes   blind  simply  be- 
cause   it  has   no   defense   against  changes  brought  about  by  the    presence   of  the   blind 
eye*     The  theory  is  that  a  toxin  or  poison,  having  a  specific   action  on  eye  tissuet, 
is   developed  in  the    diseased  or   bad  eye0     These  toxins    are    liberated  into  the    oir  ■ 
oulation,  and  having  a  selective   action  on  eye  tissue,   attaok  the   good  eye,   producing 
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therein  an  iridooyolitis,  ending  in  blindness. 

It  is   an  axiom  in  ophthalmology  that  where    an  eye  has  been  made  blind 
as  result  of  a  perforating  injury,  there    is   grave    danger  of  a  particular  type   of 
inflammation  developing  in  the   uninjured  eye,  resulting  in  its   loss   and  total 
blindness,   unless  the   injured  eye  be   removed  promptly. 

It   is  true  that   in  some   oases  this  ooourrence   is   deferred  for  many 
years,  encouraging  more   or  less   false   security*     A  few  cases   are   on  record  where 
this   inflammation  did  not  appear  in  the    good  eye  until  twenty-five   or  thirty 
years  after  the  blinding  of  the    injured  eye.     The    fact  remains,  however,  that  where 
an  eye  has  been  made  blind  as  the   result  of  a  perforating  injury  (including  opera- 
tions), unless  the    injured  eye  be  promptly  removed,   eventually  there   is  bound  to 
develop  sympathetic   ophthalmia  and  loss  of  the  uninjured  eye,  meaning  total 
blindness*. 

The   sad  feature    in  oonneotion  with  these    latter  oases   is  that,   onoe 
the   process  has   started,    it  usually  resists   all  treatment  and  finally  ends   in  total 
loss   of  the    good  eye.     We  regret  we   cannot  say  to  the   patientj      "Go  home,   stop 
worrying,   and  watoh  your  good  eye   for  the    first  sign  of  redness   or   inflammation? 
if  inflammation  develops,  return  at  once  to  your  ophthalmologist  and  submit  to  the 
removal  of  the  blind  eye".     If  such  procedure   were   possible   sympathetic  ophthalmia 
would  lose    its  horror.     The  truth,  however,   is  that,  when  onoe  the   good  eye   shows 
signs   of  inflammation,   it  usually  is  too   late    for  any  help.     This   is   a  matter  very 
often  overlooked. 

"What  duty  does  this   impose  upon  us   in  our  work  of  prevention?     With  a 
full  knowledge   that  eyes  made  blind  as   a  result  of  perforating  injury  always   lead 
to   sympathetic  ophthalmia,  we   should  persist   in  our  efforts   and  use   every  avenue 
until  the  blind  eye   be  removed.     Those  most   directly  ooncerned  should  be    advised 
of  the  urgency  of  the    case,    lest  the   patient  be   lulled  by  a  false   sense   of  security 
when  he   finds   one   or  two  years   pass  without   acute   aymptoms   developing  in  the    good 
eye*     I  repeati     The    indicated  symptoms  may  appear   in  a  few  months,  or  they  may  be 
deferred  for  years*     Their  coming,  however,   is  quite    certain. 

May  I  cite   an  experience   of  mind,   a  number   of  years   ago,   which  led  to 
a  new  avenue   for  the   care    of  these   cases? 

A  young  child  was  brought  to  me  with  a  blind  injured  eye,  the  result  of 
a  perforating  injury,  the   uninjured  eye  being  normal  in  every  respeot.     The  parents 
■were   advised  of  the   urgent   need  for  removal  of  the    injured  eyec     They  protested,    ancJ. 
despite   all  urging,   refused  operation.     I  explained  the    seriousness   of  the  matter 
to  a  probate   judge  who,   appreciating  that  the    child  might  become  blind  through  no 
fault  of  his   own,   immediately  brushed  aside   all  technicalities   and  appointed  a 
guardian  for  the   child,  this   guardian  insisting  upon  the   removal  of  the   eyee     On 
previous   ocoasions    similar  oases  had  come  before   courts   of  jurisdiction,  but   it 
always   seemed  that  nothing  oould  be   done    legally  in  the   way  of  having  an  eye,   such 
as  the   one    in  question,  removed  contrary  to  the   parents*   wishes  >     The   juice,   who   in 
this   case  made  history   in  the    realm  of  preventive   medicine,   established  a  precedent 
which  since  has  been   followed  by  others* 
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Here  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Louis  B.  Hart,  Surrogate  of 
Erie  County,  who  saw  fit  to  act  with  suoh  decision  as  to  eave  a  lad  from  blindness 
and  establish  a  precedent  for  future   cases* 

3 .     TRACHOMA 

In  the   past,  trachoma,   although  preventable,  has  been  a  dread  scourge 
of  the   eyes.     In  this  country,   due   in   largo  measure   to  graatjr   oare   on  the   part  of 
immigration  authorities,  the   disease  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,   except   for  a 
few  nests  in  the  West  and  South.     Trachoma  is  quite   oommon  in  certain  countries   •— 
suoh  as  Russia,  Hungary,  Egypt,  China  and  Japan. 

The   disease   is   spread  by  seoretions   from  infected  eyes  through  the   commo: 
use   of  towels   and  handkerchiefs,   as  well  as  by  the   fingers.     There   are,  of  course j 
predisposing  causes  suoh  as  uncle anliness,   adverse   hygienic  environment,    orowded 
living  quarters,   nutritional  deficiency,  etc*       Although  the   specif io  organism  has 
not  been  definitely  isolated,  there    is   no  question  about  the    disease  being  infec- 
tious.    This  was   demonstrated  to  me   quite   foroibly  a  few  years   ago,   and  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  it. 

My  good  friend,  Professor  Karl  lindner  of  Vienna,  the   surgeon  who  has 
led  all  others   in  the    study  and  recognition  of  this   disease,  was    invited*   several 
years   ago,  by  the  United  States   government  to  make   a  study  of  the  trachoma  situa« 
tion  in  and  about  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.     For  years   considerable   effort  had  been 
put  forth  at   Albuquerque   to   determine   why  the    disease  was  more   prevalent   and  in- 
fectious during  the   summer  months.     There  was  the   quite   general  feeling  that 
possibly  the   hot  weather  favored  the   propagation  of  the   germs    and  the    spread  of 
the   disease.     Professor  Lindner  found  the   cause,  whioh  because   of  its   simplicity.. 
had  escaped  the    other  investigators e     He    found  the   considerable    increase   in  the 
spread  of  infection,   during  the   summer  months,  to  be   due  to  the    fact  that   in  that 
particular  time  there   always   is  great   scarcity  of  water  in  the    area  referred  to* 
In  order  to  oonserve   the   precious   fluid,   it  was  used  over   and  over  again,   and  it 
was  even  considered  wasteful  to  rinse  the  wash  basins.     This   all  emphasises  the    im- 
portance  of  proper  hygiene.     With  adequate    precautions,    it   seems  that    in  a  short 
time  trachoma  will  not  longer  be   a  matter  of  concern  in  this   country  except     tho 
few  cases  that  may  evade  quarantine.     Vigilance   and  approved  treatment  will  keep 
the   disease   down  to   a  minimume 


4.     OPTIC  NERVE  INVOLVEMENT 

Optio  neuritis   and  atrophy  are    of  course   always   due  to   some  underlying 
oondition,   be    ib    an   Injury,    disease    of  the   brain  or   its   envelopes,    acute    infect ic    •' 
diseases,   focal  infection,   syphilis,  brain  tumor,   pci^oning  by  alcohol,   etcc-s  buv 
especially  syphilis-.     Tha    breatmsnt   necessarily  will  need  to  be    directed  against 
the   cause,   and  since   syphilis   is   commonly  the   cause;    I  desire  tc  stress  particular  1; 
the   need  for  the   eerly  .v  cognition  of  syphilis   and  its  treatment.     This  will  result 
in  a  marked   lowering  of  the   percentage    of  cases   of  blindness.     The   State    of  New 
York  has  taken  a  forward  st^p  in  the  matter  of  making  it   compulsory  for  all  who 
apply  for  marriage    licenses  to    submit  to  approved  blood  tests a 
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5.  CORNEAL  LESIONS 

Corneal  disease t  particularly  ulceration,   aocounts   for  a  large   peroon- 
ta^o   of  the  known  oases   of  adult  blindness •     Many  of  these  ulcerations  oocur  in 
industry,  the   result  of  accidental  injuries.     The   pertinent  thing  to  consider  is 
the   faot  that   in  many  of  these    oases  blindness   is  preventable. 

How  oan  we  prevent  the    loss   of  those  eyes?     The    following  should  be 
regarded  as   imperative   requirements: 

a)  Shops   should  be   completely  equipped  with  approved  safety  devices* 

b)  Employees   ohipping  stone,   castings,   and  working  about  emery  wheels, 
eto#  should  be   furnished  with  and  required  to  wear  goggles. 

o)     There   should  be   immediate   and  adequate  treatment  of  all  eye   injuries 
by  an  eye   surgeon  so  that   advantage  may  be  taken  of  all  the    latest  advanoes   in 
ophthalmology.     Many  times   oases   are  treated  by  first   aid  and  others  on  the    assump- 
tion  that  the   eye  will  promptly  recover  with  routine    local  treatment  and  without 
the   attention  of  a  competent  ophthalmologist.     To  the   patient's   sorrow  the    apparently 
trivial  injury  is  at  times   followed  by  infection  and  serious   corneal  oomplioations  •> 

My  experience   as   consulting  ophthalmologist  to  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  over  a  period  of  years   convinces  me  that  early  and  adequate 
treatment  cannot  be   over  emphasized.     Scrupulous   attention  and  expert  observation 
of  accidental  injuries   along  the    lines   suggested  will  result  in  the    saving  of  many 
eyes  • 

ANEW  SOURCE  OF  EYE  INJURIES 

A  new  source   of  accidental  injury  to  the   cornea  which  requires   grave 
thought  and  prompt  action,  has  been  brought  to  my  attention.     A  young  man  came   into 
my  office  with  a  badly  lacerated  cornea  and  eyeball,  the   result  of  being  struok 
with  flying  glass.     His   story  was  that  while  breaking  empty  liquor  bottles,   at 
his  father's  tavern  in  obedience  to   a  requirement  of  the  Federal  Liquor  Authority, 
he  was   injured  by  fragments  of  the    glass   striking  him  in  the   eye. 

In  my  opinion  this  rule   of  our  Federal  Government  constitutes   a  menaoe 
to  the  welfare   of  the   people   and  the   statute   should  be  modified  in  the   interests   of 
safety.     No  parson,  however  careful,   can  be   immune  to   injury  while  carrying  out  such 
a  hazardous  requirement   as  that  of  breaking  glass  bottles. 

6.  GLAUCOMA 

There   are  two  types  of  glaucoma t 

a)  The    acute   or  congestive  type 

b)  The   s imple  ,  chronic,   or  noncongestive  type. 

The    congestive  type,  unless   immediately  cared  for,    leads  to    a  rapid  loss 
of  vision  and  blindness j     Nevertheless,   in  the   vast  majority  of  cases    it  proves 
less   serious  than  the    simple  type.     This   is   so  because    in  the   aoute   or  congestive 
form  extreme   pain  drives  the   patient  to  an  oculist.     The   oculist   in  turn,  on 
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account  of  the   shock  and  intense  pain  suffered  by  the  patient,   is   compelled  to 
act  and  operate  at  once.     As   a  rule  there   is  permanent   cure   in  these   oases   follow- 
ing approved  operation. 

The    nonconga stive  type  or  simple  glaucoma  causes  the  most   ooncern  and 
accounts   for  many  oases   of  blindness*     This   noncongestive  type,  known  as   simple 
glaucoma,   I  am  persuaded  from  long  observation,   is  becoming  more   prevalent.     It   is 
possible,   of  course,   that  the   greater  number  of  oases   now  noticed  may  be   due  to 
our  more  perfect  method  of  recording  intra-ooular  pressure,  together  with  the  more 
frequent  and  painstaking  recording  of  field  vision.     Personally,  however,    I  believe 
the   disease   is   spreading  more    and  more,   due,  possibly,  to  worry  in  present  troublous 
times   and  our  hectic  manner  of  living. 

"What  is  the   real  danger  of  simple   chronic  glaucoma? 

a)  There   is   no  pain,  urging  the  victim  to   seek  medioal  advice. 

b)  There    is   no  reddening  or   inflammation  of  the   eye  to   serve    as   a 
warning* 

o)     The   prooess   is  most   insidious   and  extends   over  a  period  of  years. 

d)     The    loss  of  vision  is   so  gradual  that  the   patient  often  pays   no 
particular  attention  to   it,  until  it  interferes  with  his   getting  about.     He   is 
deceived  with  respect  to  his  progressive   loss   in  vision  because  his   direct, 
central,   or  -working  vision  is  very  little    affected  until  late    in  the    disease. 

His   chief  early  visual  defect   is  that  of  impaired  peripheral  vision, 
and  this   is  something  that  does   not  annoy  him  greatly  or  give   him  any  concern,  be- 
cause he   can  still  read  the   finest  type   and  get   about  to   do  his  work.     It   is   only 
when  his   central  vision  becomes   involved  that  he  begins  to  be   alarmed.     By  that 
time   the    disease  has  made   serious   inroads,  because  when  oentral  vision  finally 
become   involved  to  a  point  noticeable  by  the   patient,  the   case   is  well  advanced* 
Often,   too,   owing  to  the   absence   of  pain  or  irritation  in  the   eyes,   -  yes,   even 
later  when  his   central  vision  finally  becomes   involved  -  the   patient  concludes  that 
he   simply  requires   glasses   or  a  change   of  them  and  postpones  the   examination  as 
long  as  possible,   believing  all  the  time  that  when  eventually  he   is   fitted  with 
lenses  his  vision  will  be   improved  to   normal.     Finally,   when  vision  becomes  very 
poor  the   patient   decides,   possibly  too   late,  to  oonsult  an  ophthalmologist. 

Now  the   sad  part  of  this   is  that,  when  simple   glaucoma  has   advanced  to 
the   point  that  the   visual  fields   and  visual  acuity  are  very  much  impaired,   opera- 
tions quite   often  result  in  little   or   no  benefit.     As   a  matter  of  fact,   in  some 
instances  the   little   vision  remaining  is   lost  following  such  delayed  operation. 

Personally  I  would  hesitate   to  say  that   operation  in  oases   of  simple 
glaucoma,   if  performed  early,   is   always  successful  in  arresting  the  progress   of 
the    disease,   I  maintain,  however,   that   in  the   great  preponderance   of  oases   it  gives 
us  by  far  the  best  chanoe   of  saving  the    remaining  vision  of  the   glaucomatous   eyec 

What  does   all  this  mean  to  us   in  lives   devoted  to  the   prevention  of 
blindness?     Think  it  overl     You  will  find  that   it  means  we  must  be   everlastingly 
vigilant,   constantly  on  guard,   so  that  NO  oase   of  glaucoma  of  whatever  kind  may  go 
unrecognized  and  untreated.     To  make   certain  regarding  the   presence   of  glauooma 
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it  should  be    insisted  upon  that  every  one  with  disturbance   of  field  vision  or 
gradual  lowering  of  vision  not  oorreotible  with  lenses,  be   at  onoe  examined  by 
a  competent  ophthalmologist j   suoh  examination  to   include   field  vision  studies   and 
repeated  recording  of  intra-ocular  pressure, 

7.  MYOPIA 

Myopia,   as  you  know,  means   nearsightedness.     What  really  oocurs   in  high 
degrees   of  myopia,   is   that  the   eye   as  result  of  a  stretching  of  its   sustaining  walXj 
-  the   solera  -  loses   its  practically  spherical  shape    and  beoomes  elongated  antero- 
posterior^.    Myopia  in  the   adult  is   not  apt  to  be   as  progressive   or  malignant  as 
in  the    oase   of  children  or  young  people.     "When  it   is  progressive   in  the   adult, 
it   is  as  a  rule    less   aotive   and  the   process  extends   over  a  longor  period  than  in 
the   case   of  ohildren.     Nevertheless,  myopia  takes   a  goodly  toll  of  adult  eyes  each 
year.     This   stretching  of  the   eyeball  results   in  impaired  nutrition.     The   choroid, 
retina  and  vitreous  undergo  degenerative   changes.     The  macula,  that   part  of  the 
retina  concerned  in  detail  perception  or  aoute   vision,   in  many  instances  becomes 
particularly  diseased,  resulting  in  blindness.     There   often  develops   as   result  of 
this  stretching  a  hole   in  the    retina  with  subsequent  retinal  detachment* 

It  is  well  known  that  myopia  becomes  progressive    and  develops   according 
as  the   eye   is  used  for  olose  work.     It  naturally  follows  that  the   relief  of  this 
condition  is   best   aooomplished  through  the   prescribing  of  suitable    lenses   and 
limiting  the   amount  of  olose  work.     Moreover,    an  abundance    of  out   door  exercise 
and  plenty  of  rest  must  be   insisted  upon.     Reading  is  to  be   rastrioted,   and  there 
always   should  be   good  illumination.     In  certain  oases   it  beoomes  necessary  that 
the   patient   abstain  absolutely  from  using  the   eyes   for  any  close  work. 

8.  RETINAL  DETACHMENT 

"What  would  you  say  is  the   greatest   advance   of  ophthalmology  in  the    last 
quarter  century?     Personally  I  should  say  the    operation  for  retinal  detachment. 
Up  to   a  short  time   ago  the   oondition  was   regarded  incurable.     Gonin,   father  of 
present   day  knowledge   of  management   of  retinal  detachment,   found  that  every  de- 
taohment   is   accompanied  by,  and  the   result  of,    a  retinal  tear.     He    found  too,  that 
if  the   tear,  or  hole   is   closed  the   retina  becomes  reattached.     And  now  the   peroen~ 
•hace   of  oure    in  these   oases,  under  approved  operative   procedure,   is   amazingly  high 
The    operation  consists  of  accurately  locating  the  hole   or  tear  in  the   retina  and 
then  olosing  it  by  multiple   diathermic  punctures   of  the  ealara  and  choroid.     If 
that   isnft  the   great   advanoe   in  ophthalmology,  what   is?     The  treatment   is   compara- 
tively new,   and  there   are,   of  course,  many  who  still  are   skeptioal  of  its  value. 
But  the   records    demonstrate    conclusively  the  value   of  the   procedure   in  the    saving 
of  eyes,   for  whioh  up  to   a  few  years   ago  there  was   absolutely  no  help.     My  past 
experience  urges  me   to   emphasize  that  no   oase  of  retinal  detachment,  when  seen 
early,  be  permitted  to  go  without  operation. 

To  conclude:      Even  at  the   risk  of  exhausting  your  patience,    let  me 
again  urge   upon  you  the   primary  importance   of  early  recognition   and  decisive    action 
in  ocular  defects.     I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me   as  to  the   urgent  necessity 
of  the   preventive  measures  presented  to  you  and  will  bear  with  me   if  I  briefly 
summarize  them* 
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It     a)      In  oase    of  cataract   due  to   constitutional  disturbance,    insist 
upon  a  very  complete   general  examination,   including  Wasserman  and  blood  sugar 
tests,   so  that  appropriate  treatment  may  be   instituted  to  arrest  the   progress   of 
the   cataract* 

b)     Warn  those  using  weight  reduoing   drugs   about  the    danger   of  cat- 
araot.     If  possible,   foster   legislation  against  the  use   of  dinitrophenol  for  suoh 
purpose. 

2.  Everlastingly  insist  that  those  with  a  blind  eye,   due  to  perforating 
injury,   submit  to   its  removal  in  order  to  avoid  total  blindness. 

3.  See  to   it  that   oases   of  trachoma  are   reported  and  that  proper 
treatment   and   isolation  be    instituted* 

4.  Stress  upon  those  with -optic  nerve   involvement  the   need  of  attending 
to  the  underlying  condition,   including  treatment   for  syphilis,  etc* 

5.  a)     Warn  employees  against   chipping  stone,   oastings,   and  working 
about  emery  wheels  without  goggles. 

b)     Tell  those  with  whom  you  come   in  contact  how  important  it  Is 
that  every  case   of  eye   injury,   no  matter  how  trivial,  be   placed  under  the    care   of 
a  competent   ophthalmologist. 

6.  Persuade  those  with  glaucoma  to  submit  to  early  operation* 

7.  Urge  those  with  a  high  degree   of  myopia  to  avoid  close  work  as 
muoh  as   possible. 

8.  Acquaint  those    suffering  with  retinal  detaohment  with  the    splendid 
results   now  being  obtained  by  early  operation. 

The   eye   diseases   of  the   adult   referred  to   in  this  paper  do  not  comprise 
all  the    defects  to  whioh  the   adult  eye   is   subjeot.     I  have  mentioned  only  the 
principal  ailments* 

Let  us   not  forget  that  seventy-five  per  cent   of  all  oases  of  blindness 
are   preventable,    and  let  us  keep   in  our  minds  the   resolve  to   do  our  utmost  by 
helping  as  many  of.  suoh  oases   as   is  humanly  possible. 


Permit  me,    in  conclusion,  to   add  my  appreciation  of  the   privilege   ac- 
corded me  by  your  invitation  to  speak  to  you  as  one   sharing  with  you  the  blessed 
privilege   of  helping  to  bring   sunshine    into  the    lives   of  those   who  miss   it,   and 
also  to  prevent    loss  of  that  blessing  by  those   not  realizing  that   a  ourtain  of 
darkness   is   slowly  being  drawn  over  eyes  whioh  God  intended     to  be   guardians   of 
safety  and  happiness* 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FEDERATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
1939-1940 

President 

Mrs.  Mary  K*  De  Witt,,  Managing  Director 
Blind  Work  Association 
91  State  Street 

' Binghamton,  N.  Y, 

Vice-President 

Miss  Marjorie  Sidney.,  Director, 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
Dopt.  for  the  Blind 
285  Schermerhorn  Stg 
Brooklyn,  N.  Ye 

Treasurer 

Miss  Nellis  Mo  Horton,  Secretary 

Jefferson  County  Assn.  for  the  Blind 
113  Park  Place 

Wat or town,  N,  Y. 

Secretary 

Mrs.  Bertha  Armstrong,  Exec,  Secretary 

Syracuse  Assoc,  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
505  Catherine  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Executive  Committee 


Mr„  Peter  Jc  Salmon,  Secretary 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
520  Grates  Avenue 
Brooklyn.  N  Y, 

Mr.  Aa  Ec  Soptinelli.,  Field  Agent 
N-»  Y.j   Association  for  the  Blind 
111  East  59th  Street 
New  York,  Ne  Y0 

Mr-  Charles  trover 

Albany  Association  of  the  Blind 
208  State  Street 

Albany c  New  York 
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